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A. F. Schaplowsky reports on the Home Safety Inventory at the Home Safety Conference’s annual meeting 
October 22, 1957, left to right, Mrs. G. Welles, Jr., Chairman, T. Fansler, A. B. Rosenfield, M.D., Mrs. 
Gene Zimmerman, A. F. Schaplowsky, J. C. Judge, R. Alden, H. H. Hasson, H. H. Weber; in view in back- 
ground, G. O’Neill. Messrs. Fansler and O’Neill and Mrs. Zimmerman are on the N.S. C. staff; Mr. Has- 
son is with the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The others are conference members or alternates. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the 

Home Safety Conference was 
held Tuesday afternoon, October 22, 
1957, in Chicago, IIl., with Mrs. 
George Welles, Jr., presiding as 
chairman. Fred Long, M.D., repre- 
sentative from the American Public 
Health Association, was elected 
chairman-elect for 1958-1959. 

Of particular interest in the re- 
ports from liaison representatives 
from other N.S.C. Conferences 
were: Farm—cooperation in a pilot 
project in child safety with the In- 
diana Farm Safety Council; Indus- 
trial—recommendation for the in- 
clusion of off-the-job safety sessions 
at all state and regional safety con- 
ventions; School and College—the 
development of criteria governing 
the preparation of safety materials 
intended for schools; Local Safety 
Organizations — the appraisal pro- 
gram for local safety council struc- 
ture and program. The Home Con- 
ference took special note of this 
appraisal program, commended the 
Conference of Local Safety Organi- 
zations, and offered assistance in ap- 
praising home safety programs. 


The Inventory Committee recom- 
mended no survey for 1957 home 
safety programs and recommended 
that the 1958 Inventory be confined 
to statewide and citywide summar- 
ies. Considerable stress was laid on 
the establishment of norms and 








standards for what constitutes an ac- 
ceptable program locally. 

The Committee of National Or- 
ganizations reported on its first for- 
mal meeting of the day before. In 
this report the primary emphasis was 
the recommendation for a Confer- 


E. J. Herringer leads discussion at the Home Bldg. and Equip. Sec. meeting of the 
Home Safety Conf., left to right, C. M. Rowley, W. E. Ehlscheid, E. L. Lehr, J. C. 
Thornton, R. C. Malmquist, B. R. Townsend, E. J. Herringer, E. Heywood, P. Bug- 
bee, and J. H. McKenzie. Mr. Malmquist is first vice pres., Int. Assoc. of Fire Chiefs; 
the others are members of the Home Safety Conf. 
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H. H. Hasson, J. L. Goddard, M.D., R. Tuckey, H. Ennes, R. H. Kotte, M.D., chairman, P. Dykstra, A. B. 
Rosenfield, M.D., F. Long, M.D., A. F. Schaplowsky, and R. Alden. Mr. Hasson is from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, and Mr. Dykstra is on the N.S.C. staff. The others are members of the conference or alternates. 


ence Committee on Research. The 
conference voted to establish such a 
committee. A fuller report of this 
meeting is published elsewhere in this 
issue (page 31). 


The three sections of the confer- 
ence (Health and Medical, Home 
Building and Equipment, and Com- 
munity Service [Civic] Groups) re- 
ported on their sectional meetings 
held that morning. A special report 
on activities of health departments 
in the 1956 Home Inventory was ap- 
proved. James L. Goddard, M.D., 
chief, Accident Prevention Program, 
U. S. Public Health Service, was 
elected chairman of the health and 
medical section for 1957-1958. 


The report from the home build- 
ing and equipment section stimu- 
lated some discussion on the need 
for additional staff in the N.S.C. 
Home Division, especially an addi- 
tional engineer to work with home 
builders and allied groups. Eugene 
L. Lehr, chief, Program Services, 
Accident Prevention Program, U. S. 
Public Health Service, was elected 
chairman of the section. 


The Community Service (Civic) 
Groups Section reported on a pro- 
posed leadership training course for 
volunteer leaders and in addition 
made several recommendations for 


the 1958 Congress program, includ- 
ing a session on safety for the aged. 
Mary M. Weeks, Program Specialist, 
Program Development Division, Girl 
Scouts of the U. S. A., agreed to 
continue as section chairman, pend- 
ing appointment by the conference 
chairman of a new chairman for the 
section. 

The conference voted support of 
the 1958 Boy Scout Safety Good 
Turn program. 


The question of awards for home 
safety activities was tabled pending 
the development of adequate criteria 
for evaluation through the Home 
Inventory and through the local 
council appraisal programs. The 
meeting concluded with a vote to 
establish a permanent Conference 
Membership Committee whose duties 
would include recommending new 
organizations and groups for con- 
ference membership. 


The Community Service (Civic) Groups Sec. of the Home Safety Conf. hold their 
meeting, left to right, S. A. Mate, Mrs. S. Rankin, E. M. Gearhart, Jr.. M. M. Weeks, 
chairman, D. Mersdorf, W. Van Steinburg, Mrs. M. B. May, W. Cutter. Behind Mr. 
Mate is W. Taylor and behind Mrs. May is T. J. Berk. Miss Mersdorf is on the staff 
of the N.S. C.; the others are members of the conference or representatives for mem- 
bers. Mr. Van Steinburg is pres., St. Louis County ei Council, representing Mrs. 
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Conference members consider a point at 
their annual meeting, left to right in 
foreground, H. Ennes, H. H. Weber, E. 
M. Gearhart, Jr., M. M. Weeks; in back- 
ground left to right, G. O’Neill, P. Dyk- 
stra, Mrs. M. B. May, A. L. Chapman, 
M.D., W. Bolton, M.D., Mrs. E. E. 
Reed, T. J. Berk, and behind Miss Weeks 
are R. H. Kotte, M.D., and J. MaclIver, 
M.D. Messrs. O’Neill and Dykstra and 
Mrs. Reed are on the N.S. C. staff. The 
others are conference members or alter- 
nates. 
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API, J. H. McKenzie, (alternate: 
F. G. Wilson) 

Carrier Corp., Eugene Stuffing 

Diehl Mfg. Co., W. O. Langille 

Elec. Women’s Round Table, 
Helen Kirtland 

Fed. of Mut. Fire Ins. Cos., C. M. 
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Bredahl 








= How to Interest People in 
= What They Don’t Want to Know 


» SHOULD CAMPAIGNS 
_ BE STANDARDIZED? 
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= By Fairfax M. Cone 
in Chairman 

‘am Executive Committee 

i Foot, Cone & Belding 

= Chicago, Ill. 


i THINK I NEED to begin these brief 
remarks with a disclaimer.’ I am 
not here tonight with a direct answer 
to anything that is your problem. I 
know almost nothing about the or- 
ganization of your work for safety. 
I can only talk to you a little—but 
out of a fairly long experience in 
selling and most of this through ad- 
vertising. 

It just may be that advertising, 
properly planned—with the right ap- 
peals and done according to certain 
standards—can be important in 
reaching certain of your objectives. 
The thing here, as everywhere, of 
course, is how advertising is used, 
for advertising without a plan is no 
better in most cases than no adver- 
tising at all. 


I am not at all sure that advertis- 
ing of the means and rewards of 
safety, in any of its areas of interest, 
can ever be wholly planned. There 
may simply be too many well-mean- 
ing people and dedicated organiza- 
tions at work in the field—each 
going his own way or its own way— 
to make possible the unified planning 
that makes good advertising effective. 

On the other hand, advertising 
may be helpful, for advertising is 
one of our most powerful means of 
communication, and it is our only 
controllable one. It is the only one 
where you or I can say what we want 
to say, when and where we want to 
say it, without change and without 


‘This is a paper presented by Mr. Cone at a 
panel discussion entitled ‘“How to Interest Peo- 
ple in What They Don’t Want to Know’’ at a 
Home Safety Session of the 45th National Safety 
Congress, October 21, 1957, in Chicago, Ill. 


interference. The great problem is 
to make advertising, in cases like 
this one, a part of a plan. When 
you can, few means are more pro- 
ductive. 

Over a long period of years, ever 
since I was a little boy, the press and 
the periodical press and later the 
radio and, still later, television and 
pastors and priests and rabbis, all 
worked at a problem. All that hap- 
pened was: the percentage of eligible 
voters who went to the polls de- 
clined—steadily and drastically. The 
best selfish reasons that could be 
presented were of no avail. 

The trouble, as I see it, was that 
there actually were too many argu- 
ments. No one could hear any of 
them, or see any of them, because of 
the din of the sounds and the con- 
fusion of all of them. There was 
nothing wrong with those argu- 
ments; in fact, they were very good 
ones. But no one stood out. There 
was no voice of authority, no single 
command. 


And I think this is a little bit like 
our current campaigning, for in- 
stance, for traffic safety. It needs, in 
my opinion, not more money to be 
spent or more people to be interested 
in it but only more planning. 

This is what happened to getting 
out the vote. One simple idea did 
it. “See you at the polls,” became 
the slogan and the selling idea for 
everyone who was interested: radio, 
television, press, pulpit, and millions 
of school children working on their 
mothers and fathers. A single cam- 
paign turned the tide; voting in- 
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Fairfax M. Cone 


creased everywhere in the country 
in 1952, and a repeat of that cam- 
paign, that single theme, further in- 
creased the vote in 1956. 

I certainly cannot tell you what 
the theme of an advertising cam- 
paign for traffic safety should be, or 
how much or what kind of an or- 
ganization would be required to back 
it up successfully. But I believe I 
can tell you that various efforts un- 
der a variety of auspices at varying 
levels of intensity are not the best 
way to sell anything. There are right 
ways, and there are wrong ways, and 
in between there are indifferent 
ways. What is worst of all are the 
misguided ways, and these, more of- 
ten than not, are the uneducated 
ways, the amateur ways. 


You men and women of the Na- 
tional Safety Council are profession- 
als. And I think you could do no 
better as a starter than to try to rule 
out the amateurs. Sticking to traffic, 
as an example, I would hope that 
you could regulate signs and notices 
and establish professional standards. 


Let me try to give you two ex- 
amples of what I mean. Any of you 
who have driven recently on Chi- 
cago’s Outer Drive will have seen 
what is surely one of the most over- 
signed roadways in the world. Almost 
every lamppost carries some kind of 
message. Highway numbers are eas- 
ily confused with speed limit signs. 
Almost every overpass is decorated 
with highly embellished warnings to 
drive carefully. So highly embel- 
lished are these, with so many dif- 
ferent messages, in so many kinds » 
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and sizes of type, that to read them 
surely must create a traffic hazard in 
itself. 


Every time I see one of these I am 
reminded of another traffic safety 
sign that I saw a few months ago 
on a narrow, twisting road in So- 
noma County, Calif., between Peta- 
luma and Rio Nido on the Russian 
River. This was on the back of a 
billboard structure that faced north. 
Coming from the south I saw a line 
of white letters on the dark back of 
the structure, letters about 5 inches 
high, and, when I got right even 
with them, peering across the road, I 
was just able to read, in the face of 
oncoming traffic: “Drive safely, the 
life you save may be your own!” I 
have no doubt of the good intentions 
of the man who painted those words 
on the back of that billboard struc- 
ture, but I also have no doubt that 
the result could be awful. 


Incidentally, on that same drive, 
crossing the Golden Gate Bridge 
from San Francisco to Marin 
County, I saw what I believe is an 
example of very good signing. There 
are exactly three signs on that span, 
three each way, that is. One large 
one posts the speed limit; one me- 
dium-size one marks the county line; 
one other large one says: “Stay 
alert.” And there isn’t any picture 
to distract you from the words. 


Let me say again that I don’t 
know whether any standardization is 
possible, either in the design of high- 
way signs or in their wording, but, 
if there could be generally (such as 
I think there is beginning to be on 
the toll roads), I believe the results 
would be startling. They could have 
some of the effect there that con- 
sistent advertising has for products 
and services whose worth is nothing 
compared to human lives. 


May I say this? I believe the 
same kind of planning of factory and 
plant signs—and perhaps even home 
safety instructions—backing up your 
best educational efforts would be no 
less effective. The thing is to stand- 
ardize—on professional standards. | 


I can give you no better example 
of what this may mean than the total 
campaigning against forest fires that 
has been going on since 1941. My 


own company happens to have made 
the very first outdoor posters with 
Smokey Bear.? We also made the 
school posters and the leaflets that 
are given away, the radio warnings, 
and the television films. 


We made the first ones, and we 
have made all the ones since. We’ve 
made them to a single standard, for 
a single, integrated plan, mapped out 
with the forest service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Last month I 
heard Richard E. McArdle, chief of 
the Forest Service, tell the story of 
the results. 


These are the facts: Up to 1942 
the number of forest fires was in- 
creasing rapidly. Then there was a 
sharp decrease. During the war years 
there were many fewer people in 
the forests. However, at the end of 
the war there began a greatly 
stepped-up activity—more visitors, 
more timber cutting, more land 





2A fire safety character used in forest fire pre- 
vention materials published by the Forest Serv., 
USDA. The Forest Serv. formerly was under the 
Dept. of the Int. 


By Pierre D. Martineau 
Director of Research and Marketing 
Chicago Tribune 

Chicago, Ill 


NE OF THE MosT battered clichés 
in the world of the social 
sciences is ‘‘the individual as a 
whole.”! Educators talk of “teach- 
ing the whole child”; psychologists 
mention the “personality as a whole,” 
and sociologists stress “the relation- 
ship of groups to the whole person.” 


© 





1These comments were presented by Mr. Mar- 
tineau at a panel discussion entitled “How to 
Interest People in What They Don’t Want to 
Know” at a Home Safety Session of the 45th 
National Safety Congress, October 21, 1957, in 
Chicago, II. 
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clearing and road building—and the 
number of fires increased sharply. 


Then the Forest Fire Prevention 
campaign took hold. Approximately 
350,000 fires a year were expected 
at that time, and there were less 
than half of that number. 

In 1942 fires blackened 30 million 
acres of forest land. And by 1956, 
last year, this figure was down to 6 
million. During the 15-year period 
of this campaign, Mr. McArdle said, 
there was a total of 600,000 fires that 
were expected that did not start; 
there were 260 million acres of for- 
est land that did not burn according 
to schedule; there was 10 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of forecast damage [at 
$40 an acre] that did not occur; and 
the timber and water and wild life 
saved and soil preserved passes any 
possible dollar estimate. 


* * * * 


This was the saving through the 
kind of planned warnings and 
planned national campaigning that 
I hope may someday be yours. 


How to Interest People in 
What They Don’t Want to Know 


WHAT INFLUENCES 
BEHAVIOR? 


In talking about the individual as 
a whole, however, the exigencies of 
language force us to talk of sections 
of the personality; we speak of 
“knowledge,” “information,” “inter- 
ests,” “needs,” “predispositions,” “‘be- 


liefs,” and “attitudes.” 

As men have sought to understand 
personality and the reasons why other 
men behave the way that they do, 
there has been a compartmentaliza- 
tion due to these words, an isolation 
of “factors of the mind.” To be sure, 














writers always add a preface or fore- 
ward that states something about the 
dynamic interaction of various fac- 
tors, but, when the chips are down, 
the conversation usually turns to a 
description of how a particular “be- 
lief” or “attitude,” by itself, influ- 
ences what somebody or some group 
does. 


Just as there is no such thing as 
an ego, so too is there no such 
thing as a need. All our terms are 
only theoretical guesses about what 
exists within the churning mass of a 
man’s brain. We shuffle explanations 
and regroup hunches. We alter re- 
lationships and construct systems of 
behavior that we think do a better 
job of explanation, but we always 
have to remember that there is no 
surety that we are correct. The re- 
sponsible social scientist is always 
aware that it is a dull knife with 
which he is cutting the pie of per- 
sonality arid the explanation of be- 
havior. 


The great contribution of Freud to 
the social sciences was that he sharp- 
ened the knife and, by so doing, 
changed the distribution of slices. 
But many of Freud’s followers have 
been overly rigid in their view of 
behavior, just as the more “scien- 
tific” camp has been overly rigid in 
so precisely looking at factors that 
they have forgotten where the factors 
came from. 


* * * * * 


I suggest that we take the largest 
possible overview of behavior. Men’s 
thoughts and their behavior—and 
change in their thoughts and _ be- 
havior—have two major influences 
on them. The first of these is what 
the individual man wants to do. At 
the simplest level, when he gets hun- 
gry, he wants to eat—no nonsense 
about it, but every time a man is 
hungry, he doesn’t eat. When he 
doesn’t eat, it is because of the way 
he sees the world around him. 


A man having a job interview 
doesn’t pull a candy bar from his 
pocket in the middle of the inter- 
view, even though his stomach may 
be growling away; it isn’t the thing 
to do at this time or in this place. 
The world outside the individual 
brings pressures to bear on him— 
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pressures that modify what he can 
do, the ways he can do it, and 
when he can do it. 


If we want to change behavior, 
that is, to influence people to do 
something they are not doing and 
to tell them things their ears are 
closed to, we should try to under- 
stand how the two considerations of 
individual wants and group pres- 
sures relate to each other. 


Take a common piece of behavior 
and communication—a friendly face 
to face conversation. Going into the 
conversation, each member already 
has ideas about the other, his habits 
of speech, his status, position, and 
power, an evaluation of him as a 
man. 


When “A” says to “B,” “Nice job 
you did,” “B” immediately inter- 
prets the message. Is he really giving 
out congratulations; is he being pa- 
tronizing; or is he saying “It’s about 
time you did something good”? The 
past experience of the two men will 
give the listener the cues to interpret 
the message. 

“A’s” meaning may be greatly dis- 
torted, but it is the interpreted mean- 
ing that “B” will act on, not the 
intended meaning. With the inter- 
preted meaning now serving as the 
“motivator to action,” the listener 
will come up with a reply. He might 
say to himself, “Of course,” or 
“Thank God,” but this will not be 
his reply. Just as the message was 
altered in meaning, so too will the 
reply be altered. If “A” was presi- 
dent of the firm, the answer might 
be “Thank you, Sir.” If “A” is a 
mailboy, the reply might be an im- 





patient nod. The output will be 
modified and distorted just as the 
input was. The effect of behaving 
the way that you want to behave to 
the answer will be weighed, and 
your reply will depend at least on 
these two levels of interpretation. 
This is a theoretical example of a 
situation in the smallest possible 
group. 

Let’s look now at an experiment 
which shows the same skeleton form 
of behavior in a larger group and 
with a message that had little appeal 
to the audience. During World War 
II, there was a strong movement 
urging housewives to serve cheaper 
cuts of meat. For the most part, the 
early parts of this campaign were a 
flop; housewives did not want to, 
and did not, serve kidneys and beef- 
hearts. These foods did not fit into 
their image of the good housewife. 
In order to convince housewives (to 
tell them something they didn’t want 
to know or do) a social psychologist 
experimented with two different ap- 
proaches to selling the idea of serv- 
ing sweetbreads, kidneys, and beef- 
hearts. 


With one group, he had an au- 
thority, a sweet, motherly home 
economist, lecture a group of house- 
wives about all the advantages of 
these foods. The economy, the nutri- 
tion, savory methods of preparation, 
and the contribution to the defense 
effort were all mentioned. The home 
economist talked, and the housewives 
listened. The end result was that 4 
percent of the housewives served the 
foods that they were informed about 
in a convivial lecture. 


Another group, very similar to the 
first, had the same information pre- 
sented to them—price, economy, and 
so on. But the technique was to 
give them a short talk first and then 
a discussion period about how hus- 
bands would react to the foods, cook- 
ing odors, and any other questions 
that the housewives felt were im- 
portant. This group, the discussion 
group, had eight times as many 
housewives go out and serve the 
food to their families as the group 
that was just told about all the bene- 
fits of sweetbreads. 


The information communicated 
was the same in both cases ( the, 
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knowledge that the women had was 
the same), but this startling differ- 
ence came about: the explanation 
that was given centers about the 
interpretation that the housewife 
gave to the results of serving the 
food. No matter how “right” she 
felt serving brains, or how “good” 
it would be for her family, the basic 
consideration was the acceptance of 


the food by the family. 


In the group discussion situation, 
the sharing of the problem with 
other housewives showed up the in- 
dividual housewife’s concern, and the 
group gave her the confidence that 
she would not look worse in her 
family’s eyes for serving the food; at 
least, she would be no worse off than 
other women in her same position. 


The same man, Kurt Lewin, 
showed that the same results could 
be obtained with as important an 
area as a mother’s wish to take good 
care of her child. The value of serv- 
ing orange juice to infants was pre- 
sented in the same two methods, and 
the same findings occurred. Those 
who just heard about how good 
orange juice was for babies did little 
about it; those who discussed serv- 
ing orange juice actually did do 
something—they were positively in- 
fluenced to serve orange juice to 
their children. 

These are both examples of how 
relating the knowledge to a group 
situation activated the knowledge— 
made it a stimulus to behavior in- 
stead of idle thought. Information 
alone never sells a thing. Informa- 
tion must have with it a catalyst 
that will produce action, which, di- 
rectly or indirectly, is the goal of 
most communication. 


ee. Ane ® 


Safety is centered around fear. We 
don’t take safety measures because 
there is some inherent value in being 
safe. We are safe because we are 
afraid of being hurt or hurting others. 


Advertising and promotion in 
prior safety campaigns has played on 
the fear element, and “you can’t 
afford not to” has been an outstand- 
ing example of this. Fear is a neces- 
sary part in the selling of safety 
ideas, but to be effective the proper 
amount of fear has to be injected 
into the communication process. If 


there is too much fear, the listener 
will be repelled by the whole busi- 
ness. If there is negligible fear, he 
won’t be disturbed enough to do 
something about the threat that you 
present to him. 


To be most effective, the appeal 
must first arouse anxiety and then 
present a believable solution to the 
problem. One of the major advan- 
tages of using fear is that it is an 
emotional rather than an intellectual 
or rational approach and is thereby 
more powerful in stirring up feelings. 


Lewin’s studies, and the experi- 
ence of many advertisers, shows that 
information alone is not enough. 
The cancer threat in cigarettes has 
not harmed long term sales; in poli- 
tics a study has shown that an emo- 
tional appeal produced a 15 percent 
greater vote for a party than an 
identical appeal which was ration- 
ally based. Information is necessary, 
but it can never be relied on to 
carry singly the burden of influenc- 
ing others. 


A famous study in dental hygiene 
shows how the strong emotional ap- 
proach of fear and various intensi- 
ties of fear influence the receivers 
of a message. The same dental 
health information was presented to 
three different groups. The first 
group was given a strong fear ap- 
proach, the showing of gory pictures, 
dire threats, and the like. The second 
group was given a more moderate 
dose of the same treatment. The 
third group was presented with 
material in a low fear setting. The 
results? 


The low fear group showed a 36 
percent improvement toward better 
hygiene; the moderate fear group, a 
22 percent improvement, and the 
appeal in a powerful fear setting 
produced an 8 percent improvement 
—four times as much success with 
the low fear approach as the high 
fear approach. But this was not all. 
The three groups were followed up, 


and all were exposed to information’ 


that belied everything they had been 
told about dental hygiene. Despite 
this contrary evidence, the low fear 
group still believed what they had 
been told first, but the moderate and 
high fear groups switched their al- 
legiances to the last message. 
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Thus, in terms of both long and 
Short term results from the message 
the low fear setting was far superior 
to the other two treatments. Power- 
ful tool that it is, fear cannot be 
used indiscriminately. 
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Both the group and fear can be 
effectively united in a campaign to 
further safety. We know that fear is 
powerful if used properly, and we 
know from observation how impor- 
tant others are to an individual's 
ideas about safety. 


Consider a man driving. It is 
quite likely that, if his wife and 
children are with him, he will be 
more careful—and not just because 
of the wife’s nagging. He may be 
devil-may-care and ignore the skull 
and crossbones signs when he is 
alone, but the presence of his family 
forces him into a responsible role. To 
some degree, all of us have a sense 
of “personal invulnerability,” but the 
sense that nothing is going to happen 
to me—the sense that makes for 
carelessness and accidents—can be 
short-circuited by arousing the im- 
portant image of the family. 


Now, this won’t be easy. The 
home particularly is a haven from 
the struggles of the world, a safe 
place to retire to at the end of the 
day. If too strong a campaign were 
used, the campaign ideas would run 
head-on into this idea of the com- 
fortable retreat. Better to state posi- 
tively to the man his job: that of 
providing a safe place to live for 
his family. Shore up his confidence 
in this. Then inject a little fear by 
pointing out the common accidents 
in the home and on the road. After 
he is slightly concerned, offer solu- 
tions that will eliminate the concern. 
The safest (psychologically) of all 
places, the home, can be made even 
more safe. 


The feeling of safety can be sold 
at the same time that responsibility 
can be sold. The individual is 
reached on two levels—his own per- 
sonal and individual state of well- 
being and his job to the group, his 
family. 

In conclusion, just a few words 
about media. It is more difficult to 
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communicate via one of the mass 
media than it is on a face to face 
basis, but practical considerations 
force us to think in terms of the 
mass media. Use media that have 
high prestige. It has been found that 
a message gains a great deal from 
the “ruboff” or association with the 
media in which it appears. 

To increase believability and im- 
pact in your message, a solid and 
serious television show would be bet- 
ter than situation comedy; the major 
newspaper in a city would probably 
be good, as would be association 
with a high-status commentator— 
say Edward R. Murrow. There is 
a greater risk in television than in 
other media of arousing too great 
a fear. Go soft on the more blatant 
results of carelessness; imply them, 
but don’t show a distorted man 
hanging from a car. 


* 


The running media of radio and 
television can offer a good deal in 
sequential development of the “fear 
then resolution” idea. The print 
media (magazines and newspapers) 
can give more weight to your mes- 
sage by nature of the public’s per- 
ception of them. The broadcast 
media are primarily light; the print 
media are primarily heavy. 


Basic to every man is his allegiance 
to himself and to his group (be it 
family or friends or community). 
The most successful communications 
will be those that play on both 
allegiances: communications that of- 
fer to the man as an individual 
greater happiness and to the man as 
a group member a more adequate 
filling of his responsibility. 


= How to Interest People in 
= What They Don’t Want to Know 


_ ARE MASS MEDIA 


‘= By Victor M. Ratner 
‘at Vice President 

— Benton & Bowles, Inc. 

Mi New York, N. Y. 


| START WITH some of the 

specific questions which have 
been raised by you.’ For example, 
“Is it possible to interest people in 
what they don’t want to know?” or 
“In order of importance, which of 
the following have the greatest posi- 
tive reaction from the standpoint 
of safety precautions: pictures, the 
written word, the spoken word, per- 
sonal experience?” or just one more, 
of the many questions received, “Are 
mass media effective in influencing 





1These comments were made by Mr. Ratner at 
a panel discussion entitled “How to Interest 
People in What They Don’t Want to Know’’ at 
a Home Safety Session of the 45th National 
Safety Congress, October 21, 1957, in Chicago, 
Ti. 


a change in people’s habits to the 
same degree as in the purchase of 
something which gives immediate 
satisfaction?” 

If I were to give you direct, brief 
answers to each of these questions— 
well, here they are: Is it possible to 
interest people in something they 
don’t want to know? The answer is 
“Yes”—in almost every case. 

What creates the greatest positive 
reaction? I would place personal 
experience and face to face com- 
munication so far ahead of the writ- 
ten word and pictures as to put them 
into separate categories. Furthermore 
I would suggest that, in such a com- 
plex area as safety precautions, you 





cannot begin to hope to move peo- 
ple very much or very far with the 
written word and pictures unless 
these are somehow used together 
with personal experience and face 
to face speech. 

As for our third question: Are 
mass media as effective in changing 
people’s habits as they seem to be 
in getting people to buy specific mer- 
chandise? My answer, here, would 
be a large and flat “No.” But to try 
to discuss any one of these questions 
adequately would take, I’m afraid, 
hardly less than an 8-hour session 
—on each! 


Fortunately, I must be brief. So I 
will try to cut down to only a few 
basic principles of communication, 
as I see them. If we’re lucky, these 
may serve to guide us toward an- 
swering almost any question you 
want to raise—even if we cannot 
precisely pin our answers to the 
mat. No one can! 


Let’s look, then, at the first ques- 
tion again: Can we really interest 
people in anything they don’t want 
to know? If we stopped at that, the 
answer, of course, would be that we 
cannot. But this needn’t be discour- 
aging, for Aristotle pointed out, a 
long time ago, that all men have 
the desire to know, and this is true, 
even if it be a desire only to know 
who is going to win next Saturday’s 
football game. 


Certainly, every normal human 
being is interested in many things. 
Certainly, he is interested in himself 
and in his family. And just as cer- 
tainly, the real question is this: 
“How can I best relate what J want 
to say to something he is already 
interested in?” If you can, you can 
reach him, and you can teach him. 


But you must realize that this is 
a two-step process, not a one-step 
process. You must first take the 
trouble to interest your man, and 
then you do your teaching. If this 
is put in another way, one of the 
axioms of effective communication 
is: You must start with where your 
audience is, not with where you are. 
And surely, anyone you are trying 
to reach has some interest, some 
need, some desire, to which you can 
relate yourself and your message, 
something in which he is interested, 
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rather than something in which you 
are interested. You must find this 
need or desire and use it to anchor 
an emotional or intellectual bridge 
between you and your audience. And 
you then send your message to them 
over this bridge. If you don’t, it’s 
as though you were shouting from 
bank to bank across a wide river. A 
very wide river! 

This, as it happens, is fundamental 
to all teaching and to all selling, 
whether you’re trying to sell a man 
a new house, a new car, a new hat 
—or a new idea. For the basic act 
of selling is to try to relate some- 
thing to someone else’s need or de- 
sire. You must make him feel that 
this something will serve one of his 
needs or desires—or why should he 
buy what you have to sell, whether 
it be better schools for his commu- 
nity or a brand of beer, or even the 
Brooklyn Bridge? 

You see, I am not discussing the 
morality of selling but the act of 
selling. And it is safe to say that, 
until you have figured out what need 
or desire you can serve in someone 
else—and until you state it convinc- 
ingly to him—you cannot begin 
either to sell a person, or even inter- 
est him in, anything. 

This reminds me of something I 
once said on another occasion. I 
was discussing a curious prejudice 
about the power of advertising. Odd- 
ly enough, it is a prejudice in favor 
of advertising, in the minds of its 
friends, and simultaneously, a preju- 
dice against advertising, in the minds 
of its critics. It is the often-repeated 
claim that advertising creates de- 
sires, or, stated negatively, that ad- 
vertising makes people buy things 
they don’t want. 

I think both the friends and critics 
of advertising are repeating a myth 
which has no substantiating data 
behind it. They have only hunches 
and opinions about it. Let me add 
mine. 


Advertising, I am convinced, can- 
not create a desire. It can only 
capitalize on an existing one. Thus, 
advertising which sold orange juice 
to mothers, derived its inherent 
power out of the desires mothers 
have to feed their children well. 
That desire was there, long before 
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advertising or orange juice. The 
advertising told mothers about a new 
and healthier way to feed their 
children—a useful educational func- 
tion, but not the creation of desire. 


And does anyone here think that 
advertising creates the desire in 
women to look more beautiful or to 
wear new clothes? This is something 
which started, I believe, in the Gar- 
den of Eden. And I refuse to think 
of the serpent, there, as the First 
Advertising Man! It’s much the same 
with automobiles and washing ma- 
chines, and even beer. People have 
basic desires for such things. That’s 
the only reason advertising can help 
to sell them. 


And similarly, you must relate the 
very important story you have to 
tell to some basic desire of people 
—in their terms, not your terms— 
and then you can hope to move 
them. 


But let’s try to get even more fun- 
damental than this in analyzing just 
what it is your communications must 
try to do. Where do you start, when 
you’re planning any type of com- 
munication? If you want it to be 
effective, you will begin (either con- 
sciously or unconsciously) with a 
full realization of the fact that all 
communication has something very 
like the structure of a sentence. A 
sentence, as you know, always has 
a subject, a verb, and an object. And 
the meaning of each of these always 
influences and modifies the meaning 
of the others and of the sentence as 
a whole. Therefore, even a slight 
change in any one of these can 
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make quite a drastic change in the 
meaning of the sentence. 


Consider, for example, a sentence 
as simple as: “John loves Mary.” 
You could probably write a whole 
novel about changing just one word 
in that “John loves Sally.” You see, 
Mary is John’s wife, and Sally is 
her sister! Or change it to: “Jim 
loves Mary.” The confusion is com- 
pounded. Jim is Sally’s husband! 


You see how intimate the relation 
between the subject and object can 
be? What does this suggest about 
communication? Well, like every 
sentence, every communication has 
three elements, each of which deter- 
mines the value of the other two. 
There is a subject, which is the 
content of your communication, 
what it is you want to say. There 
is the form in which you say it, how 
you express and transmit the content, 
which includes both the medium and 
the words you use. And then there 
is your audience, the object of your 
communication. 


Obviously, until all three of these 
—content, form, and audience—are 
carefully and successfully related to 
each other, your communication is 
not likely to have the result you 
want it to have. What you have to 
say must be properly and precisely 
related to your audience. And how 
you say it must be properly and 
precisely related to both your content 
and your audience. When these 
three are not effectively related— 
well, we’ve all been exposed to com- 
munications which fall tragically 
short of communicating. 


And it is here, I think, that we 
find the fundamental differences be- 
tween the amateur communicator 
and a good professional communi- 
cator. The amateur communicator 
is generally in love with his message. 
He tells it in his own way, in media 
of his personal preference. He is 
known as message-oriented. He feels 
that what he has to say is so fascinat- 
ing and important everyone should 
drop everything to listen to it and 
absorb it. Your children are such 
amateur communicators. 


The professional communicator, 
on the other hand, tends to be as 
much audience-oriented as message- 
oriented. He is always conscious of 
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whom he is trying to talk to, of how 
that person thinks and feels, and he 
directs his efforts, he shapes his mes- 
sage and his media, as best he can, 
to fit his audience. To do this, he 
must start with his audience in mind. 
And that, I think, is where persua- 
sive communication starts. 


You, too, can start with rather 
precise definitions of just whom you 
can realistically expect to reach. This 
is never the many people you would 
like to reach. It should be, rather, 
the few people you can really hope 
to reach. I would earnestly suggest 
that, in your communication efforts, 
you aim for a small success rather 
than for a glorious failure. The small 
success will be hard enough to come 
by! 

To do this, you should start with 
defining some small audience on 
whom you can hope to make a 
significant impact. The smaller the 
better! For, then, you can more 
specifically define your audience and 
its interests. You can learn, or guess, 
what is particularly important to 
these people, and you can then re- 
late your message to their particular 
feelings, rather than your own. This 
brings us to the question of which 
are the best media for reaching them 
—and here you run into all sorts of 
myths and fantasies about our mod- 
ern communication media. 


What I am about to say, now, may 
sound unorthodox to some of you. 
And it may sound paradoxical, com- 
ing from the vice president of a 
large, New York advertising agency, 
who has also spent some 14 years 
working for a major network. All I 
can say is that I am serious and 
that I am prepared to debate the 
validity of my observations until hell 
freezes over—or until all our citizens 
really learn how to avoid having 
accidents at home—whichever comes 
first! While I must over-simplify 
this enormously because of our time- 
limitations, the essential point I 
would like to make is this: Our 
mass media, our so-called major 
media of communication, are only 
minor media when it comes to mov- 
ing serious ideas into the heads of 
people. 

They have, I believe, only a sec- 
ondary role to play in helping you 
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with your problems, and it is im- 
portant that you do not divert too 
much of your limited resources to 
chasing after these media. They are 
not the first or second or even third 
media you should think of in your 
efforts really to reach people and 
to teach them serious things for 
their own good. 


The basic reason I say this can 
be summed up very simply. Our 
mass media are busily at work doing 
three different things: They move 
entertainment. They move merchan- 
dise. They move ideas. I place them 
in that order because this is the order 
in which we are successful with them. 


Our mass media are most effec- 
tive, today, in distributing entertain- 
ment across the Nation, whether in 
the form of popular programs on 
the air or by comic strips in the 
newspapers—the most widely read 
feature of any newspaper. They are 
next most effective in moving mer- 
chandise into people’s heads and 
homes. And our mass media, in 
themselves, are least effective in 
moving serious ideas to the public. 


This should not suggest to you 
that I am criticizing our mass media. 
I am not. Like everything else, they 
are designed to do some jobs very 
much better than they can do others. 
And you don’t hold it against a 
watch that it cannot tell you what 
the temperature is. There is no time, 
of course, to try to examine the rea- 
sons why I am sure that mass media 
are intrinsically weak media for 
moving serious ideas into people’s 
heads, deeply enough to change peo- 
ple’s behavior. While they have a 
role to play, in this area, the whole 
point I am trying to make is that 
it is a secondary role, not a primary 
one. It will be far more useful to 
you, I think, to direct your attention 
to what really is your primary me- 
dium for the work you want to do. 
It happens to be the most powerful 
and most effective communication 
medium at anyone’s disposal. If I 
were to try to wrap it all up into 
one phrase, it would be: face to face 
communication. 

All of you, I believe, live and 
work in communities. You all live 
locally. But then, no one lives na- 
tionally—except, perhaps, John 





Foster Dulles, and he lives inter- 
nationally! Because you live and 
work in communities, you can all 
Participate in, create, and further 
community action programs of one 
sort or another. In these, you can 
all use face to face communications 
with small groups of people who are 
gathered together in one room where 
they can see and hear each other 
talk. 


Does this sound like a dull or hard 
prescription ? 

All I can say is that, the older I 
get, the more convinced I become 
that the only hope of moving serious 
ideas into people’s heads effectively 
is for us to set aside the seduction 
of our modern, technologically-ad- 
vanced, mechanical media and to 
refocus our attention on the basic, 
old-fashioned methods of face to 
face communication. For this is still 
the only way in which most people 
get most of the ideas which move 
them! 


Therefore, my basic recommenda- 
tion is this: If you really want to 
teach people something, you cannot 
take shortcuts in doing so. The re- 
sults we get from the shortcuts don’t 
seem to warrant the time, effort, and 
expense we put into them. 


If you want to take your efforts 
seriously, you must, I think, figure 
out ways to communicate with peo- 
ple in small groups where there is 
a live discussion among people 
gathered together in one room. I 
know that you can only reach a 
relatively few people this way, com- 
pared to the thousands and the 
millions you think you might reach 
by television or newspapers or maga- 
zines. 


And I know it is very difficult to 
develop such programs and that they 
have little glamour about them. It 
would, indeed, be nice if we could 
take the shortcuts to reaching lots 
of people, in lots of places, all at 
the same time. But even if you 
could get enough time and space in 
the mass media beyond your wildest 
dreams, there is really no good evi- 
dence I have ever seen that such 
shortcuts to the people in themselves 
would work for you. 


What, then, is left? 
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A CHANGING 


EXHIBIT 


Reported in the 
1956 Home Safety 


Inventory 


ae B. BuKOWSKI, M.D., com- 
missioner, Erie County Health 
Department, Buffalo, N. Y., com- 
mented on their accident program as 
follows in his 1956 Home Safety In- 
ventory report: 

“Accident prevention is an inte- 
grated part of the overall program. 
It is specifically included in the 
Local Health Services Program by 
nurses and sanitarians. During home 
visits, the nurse utilizes every oppor- 
tunity to promote home safety. Like- 
wise in the schools, safety education 
is a regular part of the school health 
activities.” 

Among the activities of the depart- 
ment was a special exhibit, made for 
display at the Erie County Fair, 
which was intended (1) to make 
people more aware that home acci- 
dents are a serious problem and (2) 
to suggest in broad terms ways in 


Panel has been turned to illustrate causes of falls. > Pangl 








In this exhibit of the Erie County Health Dept., the left hand 
panel, to show different pictures, is turned by a mechanical-elec- 
trical gear and chain drive. Here childhood poisoning is empha- 


sized in the pictures. 


which home accidents can be pre- 
vented. 

The exhibit was designed to look 
like a modern billboard with over- 
all dimensions 8 feet high and 9 feet 
wide. The message on the right side 
of the exhibit, “Prevent Home Acci- 
dents (1) Protect Children and Old- 
sters, (2) Teach Safety Habits, (3) 
Practice Safe Living,” remained con- 
stant although the color behind it 
changed. Separate messages were 
developed for the left side of the 
exhibit, each message devoted to the 
three leading causes of accidents 
with a series of three pictures to de- 
note situations which commonly 
cause home accidents in the county. 

Motion was controlled as follows: 
Through a dual setup of mechanical- 
electrical, gear and chain drive which 
could be adjusted to proper timing it 
allowed one side of the message to 
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make a one-third turn scrambling 
the message as it turned at a set 
timing and stopping flat, thus dis- 
playing the first message denoting 
falls. 


Then it automatically made a sec- 
ond turn repeating the first motion 
and came to a stop to allow study 
of the second message on burns, and 
the same motion took place for the 
third message—poisoning. One por- 
tion of the revolving “tri-lons” was 
covered by an opaque lighting box 
done in various colors in order to 
accent the message both on the panel 
and the exhibit proper. The message 
“Don’t Let This Happen” on the 
top of the exhibit consisted of cut 
out letters. The exhibit was espe- 
cially attention-getting because of 
the motion, the color, and the chang- 
ing of the color with the motion. 


been turned again to show causes of burns and scalds. 
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THREE 
AREAS OF 
ACTIVITY 


By William V. Kahler 


President 
Ilinois Bell Telephone Co. 
Chicago, Tl. 





This talk was given by Mr. Kahler at a meeting of the Home Safety 
Conference’s Committee of National Organizations October 21, 1957, 
in Chicago, Ill. A report of this meeting is published elsewhere in this 


issue (page 31). 


I MUST CONFESS a feeling of hu- 

mility in the presence of the roster 
of organizations represented by you 
here today. I have asked myself, 
“Can a telephone man contribute 
anything to folks who know more 
about home safety than he will ever 
know?” 

I reassured myself by remembering 
two things. One may be pure irony: 

The telephone business started 
with a home accident. 

Alexander Graham Bell—working 
in his rooming house laboratory— 
was trying out a new dilute sulphuric 
acid transmitter when he acciden- 
tally spilled some of the acid on his 
clothing. And as he called for help 
to his assistant in another room, 
“Mr. Watson, come here, I want 
you!” the transmitter in his hands 
carried his words as its first intelli- 
gible speech. 

So far as I know, that is the only 
accident in any business that has 
been celebrated as a happy and mo- 
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mentous occasion. Ever since the 
telephone was invented, and made 
safe for all to use, safety has been 
the working creed of everyone in the 
telephone business, a background 
which makes me feel that, at least, 
I’m among friends. 


The second thing I remembered 
which reassured me was that for 
some 80 years folks in this country 
have been turning to their telephones 
when accidents occur in their lives. 
We’re mighty proud of the reputa- 
tion our operators, linemen—in fact 
all of our employees—have earned, 
over the years, for helping others 
in time of emergency, and I hoped 
that your high regard for them 
would give me a certain acceptance. 


You may have heard about the 
guest at a recent dinner party who 
reported that the telephone rang 
while they were at dinner. The host- 
ess answered it and, after a brief 
conversation, called to one of her 
guests, “It’s some girl who says she’s 


your baby sitter. She wants to know 
where you keep the fire extinguisher.” 

In our handling of emergencies 
we try not to be quite as casual as 
that. In fact we take our safety 
seriously, and that’s why we take 
an active part in National Safety 
Council work. We hope that by so 
doing we will become increasingly 
conscious of, and better educated in, 
accident prevention and safety. And 
perhaps that really explains why I 
am with you today. 

My interest in home safety is based 
on a very practical consideration, 
which I’m sure motivates many other 
businesses, too. It is simply that in 
this country about half of all dis- 
abling accidental injuries, and about 
a third of all accidental deaths, take 
place in the home. 

Can we afford to be apathetic 
when we know that someone in this 
country is accidentally injured at 
home every 8 seconds, that there is 
one fatal accident in the home every 
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19 minutes? Since we sat down to 
lunch over 500 home accidents have 
occurred, and 3 or more of the 
injured have died, or will die, be- 
cause someone failed to form reason- 
ably safe habits around the home. 

Aside from humanitarian reasons, 
which in themselves are sufficient to 
motivate use, the economic impact 
of home accidents is many times 
that of on-the-job accidents. Business 
men would be foolish indeed if they 
didn’t do all they could to promote 
safety both at home and on-the-job, 
since in fact these are times when 
fringe benefits are a considerable 
part of business payroll costs, and 
any improvement in the accident 
rate actually helps control the price 
of a product or service. 

Perhaps some of you have seen 
this statement by James Cantlen, 
vice president of Pacific Telephone: 

“For some reason, whenever peo- 
ple leave the job at 5 o'clock a big 
majority leave behind most of their 
training in safety. They rush down 
the stairs for the bus. They jaywalk. 
They do hundreds of foolhardy 
things to endanger their life and 
limbs. And they do it without think- 
ing. In the average of the last 10 
years, 173 Bell System employees 
have died in accidents off-the-job 
to 15 on-the-job, a ratio of about 
11 to 1. The dangers of just living 
seem to be greater than the hazards 
of working . . .” (at least in the 
telephone company). 

And that 11 to 1 ratio of fatal 
accidents in the home to those on- 
the-job is more than matched by the 
less serious ones. In our company 
the ratio of all lost time accidents 
is 13 off-the-job to 1 on-the-job. 

These statistics, and I imagine 
they are representative of what hap- 
pens in many other employee groups, 
all boil down to one simple fact: 
Our jobs are safer than our homes! 

And that shouldn’t be! 

We have to admit to certain diffi- 
culties, however, as we look at the 
home safety problem. This emer- 
gency room record at Stamford 
(Conn.) Hospital for one recent day 
suggests what some of them are: 

A 4-year-old girl injured in the 
ear by a toothpick-wielding play- 
mate. 


An 11-year-old struck in the eye 
by an umbrella thrown by a play- 
mate. 


A 10-year-old boy hit on the head 
by a tin can. 


An I1-year-old boy’s arm broken 
playing basketball in his own back 
yard. 


A 4-year-old girl and an 8-year- 
old boy bitten by a dog. 


A 3-year-old girl poisoned by a 
toadstool. 


A 3-year-old boy’s and an 8-year- 
old girl’s wrists sprained falling from 
a tree. 


A 9-year-old boy stung by a bee. 


We can train an adult employee, 
but can we train a 9-year-old boy— 
or a bee? Busy as she is, can mother 
add one more job to her manifold 
duties and responsibilities, that of 
safety supervisor? She’s already the 
family chef, chauffeur, maid, and 
nurse, and goodness knows what else! 


But in spite of these difficulties, 
the goal of this Home Safety Con- 
ference is, I’m sure, no less than 
making our home life as safe as our 
business life. 


As you work together for home 
safety in your discussions this after- 
noon and later, three areas of ac- 
tivity might be kept in mind: in- 
vestigation, concentration, and 
information—all of them keynoted 
by coordination. 


The late Alben W. Barkley used 
to tell of a convivial drinker. This 
man always came to the same bar 
and invariably closed his eyes and 
held his nose before tossing off a 
glass of straight bourbon. This prac- 
tice intrigued the bartender. He 
finally asked the customer why he 
always closed his eyes and held his 
nose when he drank. 

“Is the whisky that bad?” asked 
the bartender. 

“Nope. It’s just that the sight 
and smell of good whisky makes 
my mouth water, and I hate to 


dilute the stuff.” 


Well, all of the good home safety 
programs already in operation make 
my mouth water, and none of us 
like to see them diluted by any lack 
of systematic coordination. 
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Let’s now look at the three fields 
of opportunity where coordination 
can be applied. 

First, investigation. 

In a period of 30 years industrial 
management has cut accidents in 
half by eliminating accident causes. 
This excellent record of safety on- 
the-job didn’t just happen. It has 
come about because much investiga- 
tion, research, and analysis has been 
applied to individual accident oc- 
currences. I believe a similar op- 
portunity exists in the field of home 
accidents. We may not have mined 
this material for all the gold that’s 
in it. 

Whenever a serious accident oc- 
curs in our business, we make a 
complete on-the-site investigation to 
determine all the contributing fac- 
tors. This gives us the knowledge 
we need to educate and supervise 
our employees, to redesign tools, to 
change our work practices, as the 
case may be, so that a similar oc- 
currence may not happen in the 
future. 

A few months ago, an accident 
occurred inside our Cicero Exchange 
Building. A young apprentice cable 
splicer was identifying cable pairs at 
the top of a tall frame. He was 
standing on a rolling type track 
ladder, with both of his feet on the 
step about 8 feet from the floor. 

Another employee was sweeping 
the floor around the ladder. In so 
doing, he moved the ladder suffi- 
ciently to cause the man on it to 
lose his balance and jump. He 
landed with all his weight on his 
heels. The result? The heel bones 
in both feet were fractured. He was 
off the job for several weeks. 

This seems to be a simple enough 
set of circumstances, and yet it was 
investigated and analyzed from every 
conceivable angle, to get at the con- 
tributing causes. Nine factors were 
unearthed which combined to cause 
the accident, and nine recommenda- 
tions were made to prevent a re- 
currence. 

These recommendations (all but 
two of them have been put into 
practice) involved everything from 
retraining our men in the use of 
rolling ladders, better use of ladder 
blocks, to best body position and 








other ways to provide greater body 
stability at the top of ladders. 

Now I recognize that gathering 
facts from a family involved in a 
home accident takes some dedicated 
doing, but surely there is already 
pertinent information available in 
insurance company accident claim 
files, medical case histories, and 
coroners’ reports so that a wealth 
of analytical material could be gath- 
ered. It seems we ought to get the 
material in these files in proper form 
for all to use. Coordination should 
make possible full utilization of this 
information, and our specific targets 
for attack are bound to emerge. 

My second point is concentration. 

In this phase we begin to use the 
products of investigation and analysis. 

If we are to be most productive 
in reducing home accidents, I think 
it appropriate that we concentrate 
on those causes which contribute to 
our most frequent accidents and 
also concentrate our efforts by proper 
timing. 

Let’s assume for the moment that 
falls perennially lead in home acci- 
dent statistics. We would determine 
the period of greatest incidence of 
falls in the home and their pre- 
dominant causes. We would then 
concentrate our efforts on a program 
specifically designed to prevent falls. 
We would review safety codes and 
standards, redesign deficiencies, ex- 
plore manufacturers’ cooperation, 
and develop effective ways to 
strengthen our attack on this type 
of accident. We would then have 
an opportunity to bring to the family 
group (1) a continuing consciousness 
of these particular hazards in the 
home, and (2) specific seasonal mes- 
sages to help in avoiding falls (as 
right now with storm windows). 

I remember that some years ago 
we at Illinois Bell mailed to the 
homes of our 2,000,000 customers as 
an insert with the telephone bill, a 
home chart on first aid. I am certain 
that we went off on our own, either 
without thought as to the efforts 
of others, or proper timing, or proper 
emphasis on most frequent accidents, 
or any of the other factors of con- 
centration. By hind sight, we would 
now most certainly want to merge 
our individual efforts (I’m sure 
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everyone else would) with consoli- 
dated group effort. 


As an incidental thought about 
falls, I’m sure manufacturers would, 
if asked, cooperate by putting large 
safety reminder decals on ladders 
and appropriate signs on other appli- 
ances. Also, directions for using ap- 
pliances and tools are so often 
ignored that decals could be put on 
the appliance, warning the user to 
“play safe, read the directions.” 


A concentrated attack on home ac- 
cidents, supported by adequate in- 
vestigative procedures would be of 
little value, it seems to me, without 
an imaginative public information 
program, my third point. 

I am glad to see you have among 
your membership such widely read 
publications as the American Home 
magazine and Practical Builder mag- 
azine, to name just two. Suppose 
you were to enlist the aid of other 
members of the press and folks in 
allied fields, organizations like the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters. Don’t overlook the 
Advertising Council and the Public 
Relations Society of America. I am 
convinced that, given the facts, they 
would all be glad to help in bring- 
ing your vital home safety messages 
to the public. 


How about the artists, writers, and 
composers? Someone once said, “Let 
me write the songs of the Nation, 
and I care not who makes the laws.” 
Home has always been a favorite 
theme of composers. Maybe we 
should write some new songs and 
rewrite some old ones, with safety 
as the theme. 

“Home Sweet Home” might be- 
come ‘‘Home Safe Home’”’ and 
“Home on the Range”—well, bear 
with me with this version: 

Give me a home that’s not acci- 

dent prone, 

Where the hazards are all stashed 

away, 

Where always is heard the right 

warning word, 

And ‘the stairs are not cluttered all 

day. 

Millions of impressions in trade 
papers, home magazines, on radio 





and television, all directed in unison 
at avoiding the same type of home 
accident, would have an indelible 
impact on many households, and I’ll 
wager eventually would make a big 
dent in home accidents. 

I’m convinced that industry would 
help, too, with your information pro- 
gram. I have already referred to the 
possible use of Illinois Bell bill en- 
closures which go to some 2 million 
addresses. We also have an employee 
magazine which is mailed to the 
homes of our 44,000 employees 10 
times a year. 

Our company is one that stands 
ready to put these facilities to work 
in behalf of home safety, and I’m 
sure that many other businesses 
would help in this way, too, if they 
were asked. We've found at Illinois 
Bell that employees and their fam- 
ilies welcome home safety informa- 
tion and guidance. 

As one phase of our on-the-job 
safety training we suggest that em- 
ployees who are “do-it-yourself” fans 
borrow their company’s safety glasses 
when doing any work around the 
home involving a potential threat to 
their eyes. This program has already 
paid off. There have been at least 
two cases this year where employees 
followed our suggestion and avoided 
serious damage to their eyes. Pic- 
tures in our files showing cracked 
safety glasses are dramatic evidence 
of the effectiveness of this kind of 
safety training and practice. 

Recently we gave certain groups of 
our employees refresher courses in 
automobile driving and suggested 
that they take printed pieces home 
to be read by other members of the 
household. One employee had this 
interesting reaction: “My wife be- 
lieves this type of program is better 
than the group insurance. For some 
reason she would rather have me 
than the money!” 

Whatever methods and media are 
used, I’m convinced that any mes- 
sage on home safety must have im- 
agination and punch. 

You could launch a National 
Home Safety Week. If we already 
have too many weeks, maybe we 
could hitch on to one that’s already 
well established and call it National 


(to page 31) 
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A PROGRESS 
REPORT 


OF A TEST CITY PROGRAM 
1956 INVENTORY 


i hee 1956 Home Safety Inventory 
—especially on the local level— 
had as its purpose more than the 
mere collection of the data concern- 
ing “who is doing what” in home 
safety. It was designed to stimulate 
and coordinate a community’s home 
safety activities. 

Over 100 local areas located in 
34 states participated in this Inven- 
tory. In the majority of these areas 
local safety councils served as local 
Inventory centers. 


While all of these centers were en- 
couraged to utilize the Inventory for 
this dual purpose, ten were chosen 
to participate in a “test city” pro- 
gram which would place special em- 
phasis on the use of Inventory as an 
initial step in the development of a 
coordinated, communitywide pro- 
gram of home accident prevention. 

The willingness of these centers to 
become part of the test city program 
was based on the following assump- 
tions : 

1. Programming in the field of 
home accident prevention, at this 
time, presents problems not found in 
the same degree within the fields of 
traffic and occupational safety be- 
cause .enforcement powers are few. 
There are relatively few instances in 
which a person can be forced to cre- 
ate a safe home environment or be- 
have safely within it. 

2. In order to produce the de- 
sired safe behavior on the part of 
individuals it is necessary to develop 
safe attitudes within the individual. 


3. The development of these de- 


sired attitudes and resultant behavior 
must therefore, within context of 
community operation, depend upon 
the education of all members of 
the community. 

4. No one organization, be it 
safety council or any other, can di- 
rectly reach the total population of 
any community. 


5. The total population of a com- 
munity can best be reached by 
utilizing the many channels of com- 
munication to its various segments, 
namely, the organization and agen- 
cies of the community. 

6. It is the role of a local safety 
council to perform the function of 
stimulating, facilitating, and coordi- 
nating a communitywide program of 
home accident prevention. 

Acting on these assumptions the 
test cities generally agreed to under- 
take the inventory as part of step 
one in the following process of pro- 
gram development: 

1. Appraisal of their local home 
accident problem through: (a) 
Home Safety Inventory—to find 
which organizations were conducting 
what kind of home safety activities; 
(b) local accident statistics records 
—who is having what kind of acci- 
dents where and why. 

2. Analysis and discussion of the 
Inventory findings in relation to the 
local accident statistics and the plan- 
ning of program in conjunction with 
local organizations and agencies to 


“meet best the needs and utilize re- 


sources of the community. 
3. Implementation and adminis- 
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tration of program through coopera- 
tion of community organizations and 
agencies. 

4. Periodic evaluation of pro- 
gram. 

To implement this theory of pro- 
gram development these test city 
centers undertook to inform all com- 
munity agencies and organizations 
about the 1956 Home Safety Inven- 
tory and, where possible, to secure 
reports of their home safety activi- 
ties. These centers hoped eventually 
to involve these organizations in the 
planning and implementation of a 
future coordinated communitywide 
program of home accident preven- 
tion. 

Accordingly many local centers 
mailed program summary forms, not 
only to those organizations which 
they were reasonably sure were con- 
ducting home safety activities, but 
also to all organizations which would 
be conducting such activities under 
an ideal plan, designed to reach the 
total community. On this basis, re- 
port forms were sent to organizations 
within five general categories: 

1. Voluntary organizations—i.e., 
veterans’, farm, women’s, parents’, 
youth, fraternal, civic and service, 
church, and labor. 

2. Health, medical, and social 
welfare—i.e., health departments, 
medical societies, voluntary health 
associations, and social service or- 
ganizations. 


3. Educational institutions and 
mass media—i.e., public libraries, 
schools, newspapers, television, radio, 
and advertising councils. 

4. Business and industry—partic- 
ularly those having off-the-job pro- 
grams or manufacturing household 
appliances and pharmaceuticals. 

5. Home financing, construction, 
or maintenance organizations and 
agencies—i.e., architects and build- 
ers, mortgage loan associations, 
building and housing officials, hous- 
ing and planning councils, fire de- 
partments, and insurance companies 
and associations. 

In many areas, local Inventory 
centers mailed not only “horizon- 
tally” to a large cross-section of com- 
munity organizations and agencies, 
but also did an intensive “vertical” 
mailing to smaller units of the or- 
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ganizations concerned; for example, 
to individual Boy Scout units as well 
as to their area councils. This was 
done as a means of informing and 
motivating the largest number of or- 
ganizational program chairmen. 

As was expected, the number of 
completed program summary forms 
on such a blanket mailing, although 
large in number, was smaller per- 
centagewise than on the more selec- 
tive statewide mailings. However, 
local centers using this method re- 
ported that it was most successful 
as a means of stimulating interest in 
the problem of home accident pre- 


findings from eight cities where such 
mass mailings were conducted have 
pointed up certain situations which 
have implications for future pro- 
gramming. In these cities the local 
Inventory centers were all local 
safety councils, the population was 
approximately the same, and the 
mailings were sent to the same size 
and type of mailing list; however, 
the returns were quite different. To 
illustrate this let us summarize the 
returns from three representative 
cities, designated in the following 
chart as “A,” “B,” and “C.” 


The table (from Home Safety Ac- 








Home Safety Inventory) illustrates 
three different but typical patterns 
for returns. The potential number 
of organizations from which returns 
could be expected is based on the 
number of types of organizations 
from which returns were received 
nationally. 

Note the contrast in the distribu- 
tion of returns among the five cate- 
gories of organizations for the given 
local centers. 

Voluntary organization reports 
comprised 88 percent of center A’s 
returns; 58 percent of center B’s, and 
53 percent of center C’s. 4 

Health, medical, and social wel- 















































vention. However, the Inventory _ tivities: as Reported in the 1956 
Association of Home Committee Structure with Type Inventory Returns 

Local Centers | A. B. Cc. 

Designation | Combined Home and | Combined V.P.: (woman) Home Committee with rep- 
| Women’s Committee —all | for Home and School Pro- | resentation from all five 

women members. grams—no standing com- | categories men and women 
mittee. serving. 

Total Number 93 89 102 

Reports Received 

Distribution of 

Reports by 

Organizational 

Category 

Category 1 82 reporting organizations | 52 reporting organizations | 53 reporting organizations 

Voluntary | comprising of 88% of all | comprising 58% of all re- | comprising 53% of all re- 

Membership | reports. (Including 51 PTA | ports (including 35 youth | ports (including 32 youth 

Organizations | & Women’s Organizations) | groups) 10 out of a pos- | groups) 11 out of a pos- 
| 5 out of a possible 27 types | sible 27 types of organiza- | sible 27 types of organiza- 
| of organizations in category | tions in category reporting. | tions in category reporting. 
| reporting. 

Category 2 | 4 reporting organizations | 5 reporting organizations | 18 reporting organizations 

Health, Medical | comprising 4% of all re- | comprising 6% of all re- | comprising 18% of all re- 

and Social Welfare ports. ports. ports. 

Organizations 2 out of a possible 13 types | 4 out of a possible 13 types | 9 out of a possible 13 types 
| of organizations in category | of organizations in category | of organizations in category 
| reporting. reporting. reporting. 

Category 3 1 reporting organization | 30 reporting organizations | 4 reporting organizations 

General Education comprising 1% of all re- | comprising 33% of all re- | comprising 4% of all re- 

and Mass Media | ports. ports. ports. 

Organizations | 1 out of a possible 4 types | (All elementary and secon- | 2 out of a possible 4 types 
| of organizations in category | dary schools—no media) 1 | of organizations reporting. 
| reporting. out of a possible 4 types of 
organizations reporting. 
| 

Category 4 6 reporting organizations | 2 reporting organizations | 14 reporting organizations 

Business and comprising 7% of all re- | comprising 3% of all re- | comprising: 14% of all re- 

Industrial | ports. ports. ports. 

Organizations | 1 gut of a possible 3 types | 2 out of a possible 3 types | 2 out of a possible 3 types 
of organizations in category | of organizations reporting. of organizations reporting. 
reporting. 

Category 5 O organizations reporting. 0 organizations reporting. 13 reporting organizations 

Home Financing | Possibility of 5 types of | Possibility of 5 types of | comprising 13% of all re- 

Construction and organizations reporting. organizations reporting. ports. 

Maintenance 5 out of a possible 5 types 

Organizations of organizations reporting. 
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fare organization and agency reports 
made up 4 percent of center A’s 
returns, 6 percent of center B’s, and 
18 percent of center C’s. 


Educational institutions and mass 
media provided 1 percent of center 
A’s returns, 33 percent of center B’s, 
and 4 percent of center C’s. 


Business and industry reports com- 
prised 7 percent of center A’s re- 
turns, 3 percent of center B’s re- 
turns, and 14 percent of center C’s 
returns. 


Finally, neither center A nor B 
received any reports from home fi- 
nancing, construction, or mainte- 
nance organizations and agencies, 
while 13 percent of center C’s re- 
turns were from this group. 


Subsequent field visits to these 
local centers to explore the reasons 
for the difference in the distribution 
of returns from supposedly compar- 
able localities revealed what is 
thought to be an important con- 
tributing factor. In each center, the 
“home committee” had been pri- 
marily responsible for conducting the 
Home Inventory. The composition 
of these three home committees dif- 
fered markedly, and the nature of 
the returns reflected the committee 
composition. 

The committee for center A is a 
Women’s and Home Committee. It 
is composed of all women who repre- 
sent various women’s organizations. 
Because of certain overlapping of 
personnel, it has worked very closely 
with the PTA. Separate from the 
Home Committee, there is an Indus- 
trial Committee which was briefly 
consulted concerning the Inventory 
mailing list but, not otherwise in- 
volved. 

Center B lacks a formal committee 
structure but has a woman vice presi- 
dent for home and school. This vice 
president has worked closely with 
representatives of women’s and youth 
groups and with the local school 
administration, but not much with 
other groups. 


Center C has a Home Committee 
which has representation from all 
five categories which received the 
report forms. Local medical, indus- 
trial, and building construction and 


maintenance groups are well repre- 
sented on the committee. Committee 
members are both men and women 
and are chosen for their technical 
skill and their access to various or- 
ganizations. ‘ 

Because of the method in which 
the 1956 Inventory was conducted, 
the reports received cannot be 
equated with the activities which 
exist. However, the reports received 
are indicative of the channels of 
communication presently open to the 
organization conducting the Inven- 
tory. In a sense the Inventory re- 
turns define their effective sphere of 
influence. 


These findings seem to indicate 
that an organization which wishes to 
perform a council function in the 
field of home safety could profit from 
the type of committee structure now 
prevailing in the example of center 
C. While center C has not, as yet, 
achieved the representation needed 
from all categories of organizations, 
its type of structure seems to be the 
one which can reach the broadest 
group of organizations. Ideally, the 
Home Committee would be struc- 
tured so that its members either 
would represent or have ready access 
to the many organizations and agen- 
cies which channel information to 
the various segments of the popula- 
tion. This would require representa- 
tion from all of the previously listed 
five categories of organizations; how- 
ever, not from each organization in 
the category. 


The type of home committee 
structure typified by centers A and 
B is apparently limited in its effec- 
tiveness in reaching a broad cross- 
section of the total population be- 
cause of the limited nature of its 
membership. 


Field visits to local centers having 
home committees whose membership 
is limited to women have usually 
revealed confusion in programming 
a subject matter (home safety) with 
programming for a specific audience 
(women). Concretely, the problem 
of trying to reach women with all 
types of safety education material 
(traffic, school, recreational, etc.) is 
confused with the problem of effec- 
tively programming all phases of 
home accident prevention (safe 
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home construction, proper building 
codes, adequate sanitation, good 
housekeeping to eliminate poisoning, 
fire and fall hazards, use of proper 
equipment, supervision of children, 
etc.) in order to reach men, women, 
and children in all segments of the 
population. 

The Inventory also revealed a 
strong tendency for local organiza- 
tions which are not primarily safety 
organizations to pick their safety ac- 
tivities or program subject matter 
because it is “thought” or felt to be 
a good idea or because it is part of 
a regular annual pattern. Compara- 
tively few were making any attempt 
to plan their program activities in 
the light of a survey of the communi- 
ties’ accident picture and existing 
services. 

These test city centers have now 
reached step two of the previously 
outlined process of programming. As 
a result of the contacts made through 
the Inventory, they are now better 
able to obtain cooperation in the 
planning and implementation of fu- 
ture programs from community or- 
ganizations which had never before 
conducted home safety activities. 
They have analyzed their localities’ 
problem with them and are presently 
planning and implementing various 
programs. 

Most are now in the process of 
developing a home committee struc- 
tured to reach the total community. 


Of equal importance, because 
committee structure without pro- 
gram subject content rapidly disinte- 
grates, they are also initiating 
projects designed to combat the com- 
munities’ major accident problems 
and arouse the interest of and utilize 
the special skills and channels of a 
wide variety of organizations. 


Judgment as to the success of this 
test city program will have to be 
made in the future. Eight of the 
original 10 cities successfully com- 
pleted the Inventory as step one of 
the programming process and en- 
tered step two by analyzing their 
council operation in relation to the 
structure of the community and its 
accident problems. 

How many will be able to program 
effectively on the basis of this analy- 
sis remains to be seen. 
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HOW ARE 





WE DOING 
IN HOME 
SAFETY ? 


By Thomas Fansler 


Director 

Home Safety Division 
National Safety Council 
Chicago, Ill. 


Me LOCAL GROUPS working in 
home safety have asked them- 
selves the question of how they were 
doing, without being able to set an 
adequate basis for answering.’ UlI- 
timately, of course, the results of 
safety work should be reflected in a 
noticeable lowering of the accident 
rate. Over the long pull that would 
be the criterion, even though from 
year to year the statistics seem to 
vary only slightly. 

And because it is hard for groups 
in the here-and-now to think of 
present activities in terms of statis- 
tical results apparent 10 years from 
now, because of this I have ventured 
to set down some points which might 
be called “operating principles” that 
will help local groups determine 
whether they are on the right track. 

Is what we are doing worthwhile? 
The answer to that question can be 
approached both negatively and pos- 
itively; that is, there are certain 
things that a community group 
working toward safety should not do 
as well as things it should do. 

Sometimes it is easier to talk about 
shall-not’s than about shall’s, and so 
I propose to begin with the negative 





1This article is reprinted from an earlier issue 
of the Home Safety Review, vol. 12, No. 7, pp. 
2-3, September 1955. 


side. There are four important 
points. 

Are we 

(1) acting on unchecked assump- 
tions? The unverified assumption is 
a dangerous guide to action. Are we 
assuming that we know what the 
home safety problem is in our com- 
munity without bothering to study 
the question and find out? Are we 
assuming that we know how to solve 
the problem without testing our re- 
sults to see what is actually occur- 
ring? If so, a critic with a sharp 
probe can make us uncomfortable 
indeed. 

(2) conditioning people to fear 
rather than to intelligent action? 
Fear often inhibits intelligent action 
and fear makes one an easy victim 
of the single-cure-all approach. Are 
we teaching people to fear home 
hazards or to learn to recognize them 
and remove them? 

(3) encouraging the attitude that 
“government will take care of it”? 
When you hear a person say, “Why 
don’t they do something about 
safety?” you may be sure that he is 
not thinking “Why don’t I—or we— 
do something?” 

In modern life there are many 
problems, including many safety 
problems, that are so complex and 


so costly that they can be solved only 
by collective action, preferably by 
action of government officials. But 
in our democracy official action is 
effective only through an alert pub- 
lic that understands and supports 
such action by their elected officials. 
Are we the “they” attitude toward 
government or the “‘we’’? 

(4) encouraging a “me first” 
point of view? In modern life the 
pressures toward an I-my-me attitude 
are many and powerful, but survival 
in a highly complex and mechanized 
world is not always a matter of indi- 
vidual effort. The Bible story of 
long ago tells of Cain, the first re- 
corded murderer, asking the callous 
question, ‘‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” Even then, and down 
through the ages, mankind has al- 
ways answered with a thundering, 
“Yes! I am my brother’s keeper!” 

These four negative points of eval- 
uation: unchecked assumptions, fear, 
the “they” attitude toward govern- 
ment, and “me first”—are helpful. If 
a community group can honestly an- 
swer “no” to all of these questions, 
the members may be sure that at 
least their program is not pulling 
in the wrong direction. 

But is the group pulling in the 
right direction? Here are four more 
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questions that might be asked about 
any educational program. Applying 
them to a community home safety 
program should prove enlightening. 

Are we: 

(1) increasing people’s fund of re- 
liable information? There are many 
new products, gadgets, devices com- 
ing on the market every day, and 
not all of these products have been 
designed and distributed with the 
user’s safety in mind. Do we know 
and can we recommend the safe way 
to use certain of the powerful in- 
secticides, pest killers, etc., now 
available? Do we know what are the 
conditions under which ordinary, 
household, “safe” 110-volt electric 
current may be dangerous? Do we 
know the “ten commandments” for 
hunting and firearms safety? Can 
we recommend the best way to keep 
rugs from sliding on a polished floor? 

(2) helping people to acquire new 
skills? The skills involved in man- 
aging a house, raising a family, are 
many and varied even in this day of 
time-and-labor saving mechanical 
gadgets. These skills can be acquired 
through experience, through trial- 
and-error, but these methods are 
likely to result in accidental in- 
jury. These skills can be taught. Are 
classes or instruction centers avail- 
able—for adults as well as for teen- 
agers—in household management, 


infant care, and possibly even hob- 
bies and home workshops in these 
days of do-it-yourself? In other 
words, are we teaching interested 
people how to do it and do it safely 
rather than simply cautioning them 
always to be careful? 

(3) altering people’s attitudes? 
Information and skills are important, 
but attitudes are essential in deter- 
mining what an individual will do. 
Know-how is fine, but the real test 
is not know-how but do-how. And 
probably the most important point 
for safety is the sense of individual 
responsibility, not only for his own 
safety and that of his family, but 
also the feeling of responsibility, 
safety-wise, for what happens in his 
neighborhood and his whole com- 
munity. 

(4) helping people to think and 
act in terms of values? This ques- 
tion introduces certain moral aspects 
which may be considered out of 
place. But it follows in natural and 
logical sequence from the mention of 
attitudes, and unless we know why 
and can tell people why safety is 
among the fundamental values, all 
our preaching will prove ineffective. 
In many cultures and civilizations 
individual human life is of little or 
no value. In Western civilization, 
and here in America, we place con- 
siderable emphasis upon the value of 


Surgeons Discuss Safety 


Corre FROM the American 
College of Surgeons and the 
American Association for the Sur- 
gery of Trauma met with a commit- 
tee from the N.S.C. Board of Di- 
rectors, October 20, 1957, before the 
annual dinner of the board in Chi- 
cago, Ill. Lowell B. Fisher, Ph.D., 
(N.S.C. vice president for schools 
and colleges), and George M. 
Wheatley, M.D. (N.S. C. vice presi- 
dent for homes) represented the 
board committee. Other members of 
the board present at the meeting 
were Walter A. Stewart (then chair- 
man, N.S.C. board), Walter F. 


Carey (then incoming chairman, 


N.S.C. board), Ned H. Dearborn, 
president, N.S.C., and Gen: George 
C. Stewart, executive vice president. 

The group discussion uncovered 
many areas of mutual interest and 
concern. Several possible joint ac- 
tivities were suggested, many of them 
having to do with better emergency 
treatment for the victims of acci- 
dents and possible training courses 
for persons such as firemen and 
police who have to handle those in- 
jured. Considerable interest was de- 
veloped on the subject of a pilot 
study of interaction programs involv- 
ing the local safety council, regional 
committees on trauma, the local 
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an individual’s life. There may be 
times when something else more 
precious causes us to choose that 
rather than life, but respect for 
human dignity, respect for an indi- 
vidual, one’s own integrity are fun- 
damental, not only to our culture 
but also to our very survival. 


Ask yourself, then, these four posi- 
tive questions related to reliable in- 
formation, acquiring necessary skills, 
altering attitudes, and acting in 
terms of value. Any community 
home safety group that can honestly 
answer “yes” to these questions may 
know that they are on the right 
track. Such a group has reason to 
be proud that they are working not 
only for a safer community but also 
for a better community. Their ef- 
forts may not immediately show up 
in statistical terms and mathematical 
measurements, but they may know 
that they are going in the right di- 
rection. 


An Error 


es ILLUSTRATION printed in the 
September 1955 issue of the 
Home Safety Review, vol. 12, No 7, 
page 2, with the article by Thomas 
Fansler, director, Home Safety Divi- 
sion, N.S. C., “How Are We Doing 
in Home Safety?” was erroneously 
not credited. This drawing (not re- 
produced here) was by Cissie. 


medical society, and the general pub- 
lic. The purpose of such a demon- 
stration project would be to study 
ways not only of improving emer- 
gency care but also of improving 
accident prevention programs. 
Representing the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons were: I. S. Ravdin, 
M.D., chairman, Board of Regents; 
William L. Estes, Jr., M.D., then 
president, Preston A. Wade, M.D., 
chairman, committee on trauma, and 
Paul R. Hawley, M.D., director. The 
American Association for the Sur- 
gery of Trauma was represented by 
Charles G. Johnston, M.D., then 
president, and Warren Cole, M.D. 
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VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


HE NATIONAL SAFETY Council’s 

Executive Vice President Gen. 
George C. Stewart, in the letter re- 
produced here, is appealing to all 
members to help in the Safety Good 
Turn project of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


Purposes of the 1958 Safety Good 
Turn are: 

© To interest the youth of Amer- 
ica in safety and, through them, to 
help reduce the tragic toll of acci- 
dental deaths and injuries. 


® To help arouse public concern 
about accident prevention. 


¢ To cooperate with public offi- 
cials, safety organizations, and all 
those now supporting the safety 
movement by having Scouts plan 
and carry out specific individual 
group and community projects. 


© To intensify the safety part of 
the Boy Scout program by teaching 
proper attitudes and practices to 
make safety a very personal and 
fundamental part of everyday living. 


We’d like to know how many are 
willing to help so please fill out the 
form printed below General Stew- 
art’s letter and mail it in right now. 
We'll be glad to put you in touch 
with the local Scout officer in your 
community. 


Fill out and mail to 








NaTIONAL Sarety Councit 


420 HO. MICHIGAN ave. 
CHICAGO tf. thLitnors 


Dear Member: 


The Boy Scouts of America have adopted safety for their good turn during 
1958. They will work in the areas of traffic, outdoor and home safety. 


I am sure you will appreciate the unlimited accident prevention poten- 
tial offered by the organized efforts of four and one-half million 
Scouts and their adult leaders, all working in cooperation with their 
families, neighbors, local business men and local officials. This 
Opportunity presents the greatest challenge in our history to make major 
advances in preventing accidents. 


Scout leaders have been instructed to meet with safety leaders to dis- 
cuss problems, determine plans, set up leadership, arrange for coopera- 
tion and to develop a schedule of action. Therefore, as an active 
supporter of safety you may be contacted by the Scout leaders and local 
safety organization of your community. 


The purpose of this letter is to urge you to take the initiative and 
contact the Scouts and offer your assistance. Then, follow-up, and give 
the help needed to insure that constructive projects are planned and 
executed. This course of action is in complete accord with the requests 
made to me by national Scout officials who feel that such action will 
help bring to the Scouts the assistance they should have. 


Will you please contact your local Scout official and local safety 
organization, offering your experience in safety to the Good Turn 
program? Then, will you please sign and return to the National Safety 
Council the blank on this page? 


Sincerely yours, 


G. C. Stewart 
Executive Vice President 











Name 


City ; 
State 





SAFETY GOOD TURN 
c/o National Safety Council, 
425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


I offer my experience in safety to assist the 1958 Safety Good Turn, 
through my local Boy Scout Council and local safety organization. 


Company or Organization 
Home Address_— 


[_] Ihave called my local scout official. 
[_] Ihave called my local safety organization. 
[_] Please put me in touch with local scout official. 
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“Treatment of One Hundred Forty-Eight Burn Cases in a Community 
Hospital,” by Merton L. Griswold, Jr., M.D., Plainfield, N. J., the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, vol. 164, No. 8, pp. 861 ff., June 22, 


1957. 


By Merton L. Griswold, Jr., M.D. 
Plainfield, N. J. 


SOME 
SEVERE 
BURNS 

STUDIED 


. . . Farmer,’ at the Hospital for 
Sick Children in Toronto, Canada, 
has presented a comprehensive anal- 
ysis of mortality from burns for the 
years 1913 to 1955. Any series of 
burn cases to be truly significant 
should take into account the extent 
of the individual burn and the age 
of the patient. There is no selection 
as to severity in Farmer’s series, but 
the second factor is fairly constant, 
because all cases reported involve 
children. The mortality from 1913 
to 1924 was 35.2%; from 1925 to 
1928, 16.1%; from 1929 to 1937, 
11.8%; and from 1938 to 1941, 
2.9%.' That from 1942 to 1955 was 
2.8%.? 

* * * * 

.. . This study is based on a series 
of 148 patients hospitalized in Plain- 
field, N. J. with burns over a four- 
year period, 1953 to 1956 inclusive. 


* *+ + 


One of our patients sustained a 
60% total surface burn and survived, 
and the actual monetary cost of his 
117-day stay in the hospital was 
found to be about $4,800. This does 


1Farmer, A. W.: Experience with Burns at 
Hospital for Sick Children, Am. J. Surg. 59:195- 
209 (Feb.) 1943. 





"Farmer, A. W.: Personal communication to 
author. 


not take into account any fees for 
the physicians involved but covers 
only such hospital expenses as bed 
occupancy, medicaments, and trans- 
fusions. The patient’s weekly wage 
of $70 was lost for 18 months; this 
his family could ill afford. The resi- 
dual effects on the patient, both 
physical and psychological, tend to 
have an adverse effect on his future 
earning capacities. This patient did 
return to his previous occupation as 
a laboratory assistant. It is also 
heartening to note that of the other 
patients with severe burns who sur- 
vived all returned to their former 
occupations, although some plastic 
revision of scars, which had been 
deferred, was necessary. 


Table 4 itemizes the cause of some 
of the more severe burns as derived 
from the charts of patients. 


TasB_Le 4—CauseEs or Burns 


Patients, 
No. 
| ee 1 
a) ea Serre 3 
Industrial tar or hot metal.... 8 
Cooking grease ............. 3 
La RRR a em 15 
Smoking in bed or chair..... 10 
Cooking scalds ............. 12 
Lighting or playing 
with matches ............ 4 
Gasoline, careless use of.... .. 6 
Dwelling-house fire ......... 1 
CE Sibi rst 2k:o.o 5 ms pn ae 1 
Hot water bottle............ l 
Scald, steam pipe........... 1 
Firefighting, professional .... . 1 
Stove ignition, while cooking... 2 
Heating radiator fluid....... 2 
Acid from cauterization 
ON”) ete Se 1 
Illuminating gas explosion.... 3 
ONE RE 1 
Paint remover explosion. ... .. 1 


The predominating cause of burns 
was bonfires or burning trash. The 
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spectacle of children stamping out 
burning embers is seen far too often. 
Scalds occur usually when a vessel 
of hot water is upset; they can be 
prevented, in some instances, by 
keeping the handles of cooking uten- 
sils in positions where they could not 
easily be grasped by a child. Ignition 
of clothes from smoking in bed or a 
chair is certainly preventable. The 
patients with the most extensive 
burns in this last category were 
stupefied by intoxicants. One rather 
unusual cause of burns was the over- 
enthusiastic use of acid as a cau- 
terization treatment for a dog bite. 

The average medical practitioner 
is prone to consider burn patients, 
except those with minor burns,. as 
candidates for hospital admission. He 
can play an important role in burn 
treatment by pointing out to the 
family that most severe burns occur 
in the home and that, like most 
home accidents, they do not need 
to happen. 

It is doubtful if much attention 
is paid to the flammability of fabrics 
when they are purchased by the 
average housewife. I recently dis- 
cussed the problem with the head 
of a large textile company, and the 
fact was brought out that there is 
very little demand for fire-resistant 
fabrics and that much more could 
be done in the way of coating fabrics 
to reduce the spread of the flame. 
Some children’s costumes have been 
banned after the children have been 
burned, thus bringing the matter to 
the attention of the lawmakers. These 
accidents have usually happened 
because there have been open can- 
dles at parties. Untreated cotton is 
one of our most highly flammable 
fabrics and is the material used 
almost universally in such common 
articles as bed sheets and shirts. 

In general, flame will travel rapid- 
ly from the point of ignition on any 
cotton or linen fabric. Wool, nylon, 
and Orlon will only burn at the 
point of contact and are, therefore, 
quite fire resistant. Silk and rayon 
are less vulnerable to fast burning 
than are cotton or linen. We are 
certainly not going to exist without 
using fire, and the above discussion 
suggests one avenue that we can 
pursue to reduce the destruction. 


= oe. 
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By Leroy E. Burney, M.D. 


Deputy Chief 

Bureau of State Services 

Public Health Service 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 





HOME ACCIDENT MEASUREMENT 


I. Introduction 


KF THREE DAYS you have been 
dealing in yardsticks. You have 
been engaged in the fundamental 
task of measuring the accident prob- 
lem. You want to leave this confer- 
ence with a definite understanding 
of the basic techniques of measuring 
accidental injuries; you want to take 
home some comprehension of their 
causes; and you want to arrive at, if 
possible, a uniform method of evalu- 
ating what the family, the health de- 
partment, and the community are 
doing to prevent accidents. This is a 
praiseworthy and necessary task. 

Although this part of the discus- 
sion could be a formidable one, it 
will not be made so. This paper will 
be confined to action programs. On 
the assumption that all of the pro- 
posals and plans discussed here are 
sound and worthwhile, this evalua- 
tion will be aimed at a single target 
which can best be characterized by 
the question: Will your work result 
in action? That is, after all, the 
crucial test, for plans and ideas are 
wasted unless they are used. 


II. Why Measure? 


The first question that comes to 
mind in any consideration of this 
problem is this: Why measure? 
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Twenty years ago Dr. Wade 
Hampton Frost warned public 
health workers against the danger 
of measuring just for the sake of 
measuring. He pointed out that all 
too often they deal in measures in 
terms of services rendered, with very 
little attempt to measure the need for 
such services or its ultimate results. 

There have been given at this con- 
ference many convincing reasons, 
from the standpoint of program, for 
the development of measuring tools 
and for their application. 

Are there equally convincing rea- 
sons from the point of view of the 
administrator? 

Indeed there are. From measure- 
ment, at least the right kind of 
measurement, come the solid facts 
the administrator needs to give you 
the backing you need to do your 
work. The administrator is the fel- 
low who has to face economy- 
minded appropriations bodies. He’s 
the man who is always thinking 
about public opinion, that nebulous 
but powerful instrument which 
makes or breaks any program. He 
needs the most dramatic measure- 
ments you can provide to accentuate 
needs and to signalize achievements. 
To the extent that you have thought 


of measurement in those terms, you 
have laid the groundwork for action. 


III. Jargon 


Facts are the first step; but the 
second and equally important step 
is reporting facts in understandable 
terms. All too often, data collected 
by specialists are so buried in the 
peculiar jargon of their specialties 
as to be meaningless to anyone else. 
Doctors, indeed, are among the worst 
offenders. For example, they much 
prefer to say that a patient under- 
went a unilateral nephrectomy in- 
stead of saying simply that one 
kidney was removed. 


In accident prevention work, rela- 
tively little jargon has developed to 
date. Now that the professionals are 
moving in, however, so is the jargon. 
The psychiatrists started modestly 
enough with the phrase “accident 
prone.” That seemed easier to say 
than “the guy seems determined to 
do himself in.” Thereupon, every- 
one began saying “accident prone.” 

Then what happened? The psy- 
chiatrist utters this mouthful: “the 
individual with a mesomorphic phy- 
sique with associated somatonic tem- 
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= IS A reprint of an article “Evaluation of the Home Accident Meas- 
urement Conference from the Standpoint of the Administrator on State 
and Federal Levels,” by Leroy E. Burney, M.D., originally published in the 
Second Conference on Prevention of Home Accidents, pp. 56-60, 
published by the School of Public Health, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. The conference was conducted June 19-21, 1956, by the 
School of Public Health, University of Michigan, in collaboration with the 
National Safety Council, the Public Health Service, DHEW, and the Sub- 
committee on Accident Prevention, APHA, in Ann Arbor, Mich. 


CONFERENCE EVALUATED 


perament.” That just shows how 
jargon grows. 

If you open your doors to the 
jargon of the engineers, the nurses, 
the social workers, the doctors, and 
all the others who are becoming 
active in accident prevention pro- 
grams, you’ll soon wind up with a 
whole new language and stone-dead 
program. Please resist that almost 
irresistible temptation to impress 
your colleagues when you go home 
by using any new jargon phrases you 
may have picked up here. 


IV. Specialization 

Jargon, of course, is merely a by- 
product of specialization. Although 
all the professions and sciences owe 
much of their progress to specializa- 
tion, there is growing awareness that 
it can be carried too far. Physicians, 
after years of being criticized for 
regarding the patient as a heart, a 
kidney, or any other organ, but not 
a human being, are increasingly 
turning their attention to total 
health—to the person who thinks, 
feels, acts, and dreams. They now 
try to approach the human being as 
such and not as a structure of physi- 
cal organs. Architects and engineers 


are becoming less absorbed in design 
and structure per se and more con- 
cerned with their adaptations for 
human use. The same is true of the 
other professions. Inevitably, as this 
trend develops, there is recognition 
of the interrelatedness of all special- 
ists, and from this evolves the group 
approach to common problems. 


V. Value of Group Approach 


It would seem there has been gen- 
eral acceptance of the premise that 
accident prevention programs call 
for many kinds of skills and talents 
on the part of many kinds of people 
—children, teachers, doctors, house- 
wives, engineers, nurses, health 
educators—indeed a whole cross sec- 
tion of society. 

From the point of view of a pub- 
lic health administrator there is need 
for the integration of all units, pro- 
grams, bureaus, agencies, indeed, of 
whole departments of government, 
so that a united and concerted front 
can be established to define the prob- 
lem areas and attack their challenges 
with all-out force. For instance, one 
cannot conceive of an effective ac- 
cident prevention program without 
the knowledge, skills, and facilities of 
the Departments of Labor and Com- 
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merce. The prevention of accidents 
cannot be achieved through seg- 
mental action. Such a program af- 
fects the whole of society and all of 
its interests. Both thinking, coura- 
geous planning, and vigorous action 
from the total structure of govern- 
ment are needed. Without them 
there will be only feeble efforts and 
few successes. 


VI. Use of Guides 


A popular mechanism is the use 
of guides. As guides, and not as 
bibles, they certainly can be tre- 
mendously useful. It may even be 
that in a field as broad as this one, 
numerous guides are needed—for 
schools, for health departments, for 
social agencies, etc., even perhaps 
including a guide to guide the guid- 
ers to each other. A guide that 
isn’t flexible, howeve;, is in itself an 
accident hazard. As an enjoyable 
method of learning this lesson, a 
night at the theater whenever Tea- 
house of the August Moon comes to 
your town is recommended. The 
Army captain hero had a good plan 
and he had a cooperative community 
of Okinawans, but plan and com- 
munity just didn’t happen to fit. The 
plan called for a schoolhouse, the 
people called for a teahouse, and, 
whether or not you’ve seen the play, 
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you probably know what happened. 
As it is in Okinawa, so it is in Osh- 
kosh or any other place. Plans must 
be fitted to people, not people to 
plans. 


VII. Saleability of Programs 

Finally, in considering the path to 
action, the administrator has to eval- 
uate your proposals from the per- 
fectly crass standpoint of “Are they 
saleable?” Tax dollars—federal, 
state, and local—are not easily won. 
Schools, hospitals, highways— there 
are a hundred needs for every dollar 
and plenty of pressure groups to in- 
sist that the need they sponsor is 
paramount. Maybe the administrator 
can capture some additional dollars 
for accident prevention; maybe he’ll 
have to squeeze them out from other 
programs that have become less im- 
portant. In either event, it is a hard 
and painful job. 

Following are a few of the many 
questions that have to be answered 
in the Public Health Service to get 
a new activity included in a pre- 
liminary budget—the first step on the 
long administrative and legislative 
journey that leads to an appropria- 
tion: 

How big is the problem? 

Is it really a public health prob- 
lem? 


Is the ultimate goal clearly de- 
fined? 


What definite evidence is there 
that the proposed activity will be a 
step toward this goal? 


Is it acceptable to Congress? State 
and local authorities? Private medi- 
cine? The general public? 


Can it be justified in relation to 
the needs of other programs? 


Are manpower, space, and other 
facilities available? 


VIII. Public Health Service 
Expanded Program 

As far as the Public Health Serv- 
ice is concerned, an expanded acci- 
dent program has passed all these 
and many other tests and will be in 
operation by July 1. 

Instead of the present small sec- 
tion which consists of one engineer, 
one public health nurse, and a sec- 
retary (all of whom, you'll agree, did 
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an incredible amount of good work 
on a shoestring budget), they will 
have a staff of nine professional 
workers and seven clerical workers. 

The chief of the new unit will be 
a medical officer. He will have two 
staff assistants, one with public in- 
formation and one with legal back- 
ground. There will be an assistant 
chief for research, whose staff will 
consist of a behavioral scientist and 
a statistician. There will also be an 
assistant chief for accident control 
with a health educator, a nurse, and 
an engineer on his staff. 

With this expanded staff, they will 
be in a position to give considerably 
more help in developing materials 
for state and local use, in providing 
technical assistance and consultation, 
in conducting demonstrations, and in 
fostering research. This does not 
mean that they will be able to do as 
much as many of you no doubt 
think they ought to be doing, or as 
much as they would like to do. The 
budget for this unit for 1957 is only 
a little more than $100,000, but it 
does represent a genuine forward 
step. 


The unit will be called simply 
“accident prevention”—not home 
accident, not highway, not industrial. 
You may not agree, but it is their 
feeling that here again, specialization 
can be carried too far. In addition, 
many across-the-board studies must 
be undertaken before the accident 
prevention field becomes too rigidly 
categorized. They hope to be able to 
stimulate and support such studies 
and arrive at a body of widely useful 
knowledge. 


IX. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Activities 

The entire Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is taking a 
new look at the accident field. They 
are going forward with cooperative 
spirit and unified action. An ad hoc 
committee has been organized, under 
the chairmanship of a Public Health 
Service officer, to see how the re- 
sources of all HEW units can be con- 
centrated on this problem. The 
Children’s Bureau, the Office of Edu- 
cation, and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration especially are involved, 
for their programs lend themselves 
well to accident prevention emphasis. 





X. Continuing Activities 

These new elements in the federal 
program will not lessen older pro- 
grams; indeed, the older programs 
will be strengthened. Those who are 
connected with poison control 
centers—and it is hoped that there 
soon will be many more such centers 
—are undoubtedly familiar with the 
extensive work being done by the 
Public Health Service Communi- 
cable Disease Center in promoting 
the safe use of economic poisons. 
Through the Occupational Health 
Unit, of course, programs for the 
prevention of industrial accidents are 
already well established. All of these 
activities will be coordinated with 
the work of the new accident pre- 
vention unit to avoid duplication 
and to fill some of the gaps that have 
all too obviously existed too long in 
coverage of this field. 


XI. Conclusion 

The increastd interest in accident 
prevention at the federal level re- 
flects increased interest at the grass 
roots level, but it is hoped it will 
also have the reverse effect of raising 
the state and local level of interest 
still higher and thus make it easier 
for you to carry out the many ex- 
cellent proposals that have been 
made at this conference. 


The real power center, however, 
for‘this as for all programs, is the 
local community, and the real power 
in every community lies in its opin- 
ion moulders and natural leaders. So, 
in any final evaluation of this con- 
ference, these questions must be 
asked : 

Are the kinds of measurements 
that will point up both needs and 
achievements being planned? 

Can the findings be reported in 
simple, understandable terms? 


Will they lead to cooperative ac- 
tion by all groups, lay and profes- 
sional, who have something to con- 
tribute? 

Finally, do public health people 
have sufficient missionary zeal to 
build the support and interest that 
so broad and far-reaching a program 
demands? 

If each one can honestly answer 
“yes” to that last question, success 
is assured. 
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J ROBERT LACKEY, assistant health 
® officer, East Orange Health De- 
partment, East Orange, N. J., de- 
scribed their inservice training pro- 
gram for staff and area nurses as 
follows in his 1956 Home Safety 
Inventory report: 

“The East Orange Health Depart- 
ment with the cooperation of the 
New Jersey State Safety Council and 
the New Jersey Department of 
Health sponsored a series of seven 
in-service training sessions for the 
Health Department and other area 
nurses. Nurses attended from such 


NURSES LEARN 
ABOUT SAFETY 


Reported in the 1956 


Home Safety Inventory 


agencies as the Visiting Nurses Asso- 
ciation, Red Cross, Anti Tuberculosis 
League, Service for the Chronically 
Ill, East Orange Hospital, Orange 
Memorial Hospital and from the 
Bloomfield and Montclair Health 
Departments.” 

The subjects covered included fire 
hazards, poisons, falls, baby sitter 
education, do-it-yourself problems, 
child safety, and general household 
hazards. In each session an effort 
was made to discuss not only the 
hazard but also the underlying cause 
and the practical steps the nurse 





March 8th 


March 15th 


Film—‘‘Mrs. Hazard’s House” 


March 22nd 


March 29th 


Bureau 


April 12th 


April 19th 


District, N. J., Dept. of Health 
May 3rd 





SCHEDULE 


Welcome—F. J. Osborne, Health Officer 

Introduction—Miss Edith R. Doane, N. J. State Safety Council 
Film—‘“Home Safety and the Health Department” 

The East Orange Story—J. Robert Lackey, Asst. Health Officer 


The Child & Safety—William B. Nevius, M.D., Pediatrician, Vice- 
President, East Orange Board of Health 


Poisons—Miss Isabelle E. Mahoney, Consulting Public Health Nurse, 
New York City Health Department 


Fire Prevention—Michael Savage, Capt., E. Orange Fire Prevention 


Falls—East Orange Health Department Staff 


General Household Hazards—Panel—Miss Doane, Mr. Lackey, Mrs. 
Johanna Kennedy, District Chief Public Health Nurse, Metropolitan 


The Accident Interview—(Special session for East Orange Staff 
and others, if interested) by Miss Helen Gassett, District Consultant, 
Medical Social Rehabilitation, N. J. Department of Health. 
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could take to bring about the re- 
moval of the hazard or the circum- 
stance that brought about the dan- 
gerous condition. 

The program was developed to 
give a better understanding of the 


_ home safety problem to East Orange 


Health Department nurses so that 
they could then go forward with a 
comprehensive home safety educa- 
tional campaign. Attendance aver- 
aged 25 during the 7 sessions, and 
a news release was prepared and 
published after each program. 


Left is the schedule for sessions which 
were held at the East Orange Health De- 
partment for the inservice training of 
nurses. 
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TO ENROLL 
SPEAKERS 
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s¢ 
EMROLLI ET SLANK FOR YOLINTIENS ‘ a 
SPEAZIRS SUPREAU ti 
HOME SAFETY COMMITTER fc 
ROCHESTER SAFETY COUNCIL st 
1. Nene fe 
2. Address 
3. Business Affiliation 
4. Telephone, Business ome 
S. Short biography (include any previous experience as a speaker): 
’ | \HE BLANKS REPRODUCED on these 
pages were used by the Home 
Safety Committee, Rochester Safety 
Council, Rochester, N. Y., to enroll 
° e ° ° : 6. What phase or phases of Home Safety would you Like to emphasize? 
volunteers in their discussion leaders 4 Seciiatiain 
group, for organizations to request a 2 => safety (traffic & Bicycle) 
speaker from the council for a pro- e+ tesipert _ 
gram, and for the council to send Te W122 accept engagements 
‘ . ® ww—w""TIndicate days of week you a 2 
to the requesting organization to con- 
. 8. Prefer to meet with Groups: (circls one) Afternoon Evening 
firm the assignment of a speaker. 
Th | . d d 9» Will you supply your ow transpor*ation? (circle one) Yes No 
e€ posta car was use to report 10. What visual aid equipment do you vish to supply yourself? 
back to the council after the pro- (a) 26 mnie prosectert sung tet ” 
gram had been given. 3 —e 
The volunteer discussion leaders ll. Are you willing to participsts in # general training session? (circle one) Yes No 
e ive ini PL indicate most convenient tine fi to attend such & sessi 
were given training by the Home eer redhat deeyrmene y os ve 
Safety Committee as John L. Mara- a A aut aay 
. . We. ‘wo half d 
cle, formerly assistant director, Roch- awene” sommes 
. ° . Prida: 
ester Safety Council, of which Wil- 4 
liam H. Keeler is director, stated in 





The Home Safety Committee of the Roch- 
ester Safety Council uses this enrollment 









































blank to obtain volunteers for discussion 
group leading. 
PROGRAM REPORT 
Date: 
Groups: 
‘ This card is used to report on the program 
Speakers to the council. 
No. Present: 
Comments: 
Signed: 
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his 1956 Home Safety Inventory re- 
port: 

“Interested, qualified speakers 
have volunteered to meet with 
groups throughout Rochester and 
Monroe County and guide them in 
home safety discussions. These vol- 
unteers attend a training course and 
yearly refresher sessions arranged by 
the Home Safety Committee. Kits 
of materials are supplied with re- 
source material on home accidents 


, and techniques of group presenta- 


tion, as well as samples of literature 
for mass distribution. During 1956 
services of this group were requested 
for 26 meetings.” 








Rochester Safety Council 
55 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 4, New York 


(Please try to give this office at least two weeks' notice) 


Mame of Group 





Date & Time of Meeting 





Address of meeting place (include directions for reaching): 








What aspect of Home Safety do you wish to emphasize? 


Child Safety 
Fire Safety 


Length of program desired 
Probable di Men 


Home Vehicle Safety (bicycle, traffic) 
Equipment Other 





Women Children 








Bquipment available for visual aids: 
16 m Movie Projector: Sound 
35 mm Slide Projector (2" x 2" slides) 
Screen 


Is 110-volt AC current available? 
Are extension cords available? 


(Rochester Safety Council will provide equipment if necessary) 


Other information: (Please include how you heard about this Program service; also 
whe you can supply transportation if speaker has tan ¥ 


(Note: All our discussion leaders are volunteers and expec 
if your meting includes a dinner, it is expected that the speaker will be your 


guest.) 
Form 2-6 


Silent 


Signed 





Address 





Telephone 





t no remuneration. However, 











Confirmation of Request 


Your request for a program to be presented to your group 





on, at will be filled by 
the following person: 

Name: 

Address: 


Business Affiliation: 
Biography: 


The following visua] aids will be used: 


This presentation will, as you requested, take approximately —_ “mtes. 


In any publicity given the meeting, 
Rochester Safety Council. 


Note: Please return the enclosed report immediately after your meeting. 
Your 


Rochester 4, New York 
Form 5-S 





Please note that the above discussion 
leader was secured through the Speakers Bureau of the Home Safety Committee, 


Comments will be greatly appreciated and will be kept strictly 
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Organizations in and around Rochester, N. Y., 
use this blank to arrange for home safety pro- 
grams from the Speakers Bureau, Home Safety 
Committee, Rochester Safety Council. On the 
back are blanks to be used by the council. 


After a program has been requested by an organi- 
zation, the Home Safety Committee of the Roch- 
ester Safety Council completes this blank and sends 
it to the organization to let them know who will 
present the program, when, and so forth. 








D. PuxutaM, formerly supervisor, Accident Control Sec- 


¢ tion, Kentucky Department of Health, Louisville, Ky., 
states that this material is based on the surveys they conducted 
in Harrison and Marshall Counties in April 1954 and February 
1955 respectively. The preventive angles were worked up from 
many other sources of information. This was produced by the 
Accident Control Section (now the Accident Prevention Section 
of which H. P. Hohman is the supervisor) of the Kentucky De- 
partment of Health and can be useful in planning a broadcast, 
5-minute talk, a poster, or an exhibit. 


THE 


LIVING ROOM 


THe Living Room 


ly MarsHALL County the living 
room ranked as second for fre- 
quency of accidents in the house— 
fourth in Harrison County. 

Falls and burns were the most im- 
portant kind of accident, equally 
accounting for the total number. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING THE 
Living Room SAFER 

1. Provide play space for chil- 
dren that is not in the path of 
normal traffic. 

2. Teach children to pick up 
their toys after they have finished 
playing. 

3. Small children should not play 
around or with the radio, phono- 
graph, or television sets. 

4. Plan playtime activities for 
rainy days. 

5. There is no substitute for su- 
pervision. Many children fall from 
chairs and couches after they have 
crawled upon them. 

6. Arrange furniture so that it 
isn’t in the normal lane of traffic. 

7. Keep all rugs, particularly 
scatter rugs, secure and free from 
frayed, worn, or loose edges. All 
small rugs should have rubber grip- 
pers. 

8. Use nonskid floor waxes. 

9. Eliminate any unevenness, 
warping, or projections in the floors, 
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such as slivers, nailheads, and metal 
door edging. 


10. Nonpoisonous paint is recom- 
mended for any area in which a baby 
will play. 

11. Doors should not swing into 
the normal lane of traffic, should not 
strike other doors, and should not be 
located near stairways nor on stair 
landings. 

12. Protect all fireplaces with 


screens. Heating stoves should be 
jacketed. 

13. Children should not be al- 
lowed to engage in the dangerous 
practices of building or refueling 
fires. 

14. Give older children instruc- 





tions in the proper use of equipment 
in regard to building fires. 

15. Soot can be dangerous. It 
may catch fire or explode. Keep 
chimneys and flues clear of soot. 
One out of every five fires starts in 
the heating or cooking system. 


16. Keep cigarettes, matches, and 
lighter fluid out of the reach of small 
children. 

17. Drill your family in what to 
do and what not to do in case of 
fires. Be able to give first aid treat- 
ment for minor and severe burns, 
also shock due to a burn. 

18. Keep sewing materials away 
from small children, especially nee- 
dles and scissors. 

19. Children will swallow any- 
thing, digestible or not. Small ob- 
jects such as coins, marbles, buttons, 
and safety pins are often swallowed. 
Young children may choke on such 
foods as popcorn, peanuts, and hard 
candy; keep these small items out of 
the reach of children. 

20. Worn electric cords can be as 
deadly as the electric chair itself. 
Keep cords repaired. 

21. Do not allow cords to touch 
radiators or other sources of heat. 


22. Long connecting cords trail- 
ing across rooms, under rugs, or 
along baseboards are a fire hazard 
as well as a tripping hazard. 


23. Prompt discipline and a sim- 
ple explanation by parents as to the 
danger of electricity may prevent 
electric shocks. 


“a PRODUCTS containing 
more than 5 percent methyl 
salicylate (oil of wintergreen) will 
be considered misbranded unless 
their labels carry both a warning 
of danger if used contrary to direc- 
tions and an admonition to keep the 
product out of reach of children, ac- 
cording to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
“The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion pointed out that as little as one 
teaspoonful of oil: taken internally 


can cause death. Approximately 15 
deaths a year, mostly of young chil- 
dren, occur from accidental poison- 
ing by preparations containing oil of 
wintergreen. 

“To minimize accidental poison- 
ing by preparations containing oil of 
wintergreen, parents are warned to 
keep children away from liniments 
and other medicaments labeled for 
external application for relief of 
minor muscular pain.’’—Public 
Health Reports, vol. 69, No. 6, p. 
546, June 1954. 
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Conference Committee Holds First Meeting 


Dene worggues oF National Organi- 
zations was established by the 
Home Safety Conference in 1956. 
The first formal meeting of the com- 
mittee took place in Chicago, IIL, 
October 21, 1957, the day before the 
annual meeting of the conference. 
Twenty national organizations were 
represented by the 28 persons in 
attendance. George M. Wheatley, 
M.D., N.S.C. vice president for 
homes, presided. W. V. Kahler, 
president of Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., gave an inspiring talk on the 
values and meaning of cooperative 
effort. (Mr. Kahler’s address is re- 
printed elsewhere in this issue. ) 
Small discussion groups then un- 
dertook to find ways for national or- 
ganizations to cooperate in planning 


their home safety programs and to 
work together to strengthen local 
and state programs. Among the im- 
portant points brought out were the 
following: 


1. Need for exchange of informa- 
tion. In this respect it was felt that 
the Home Safety Review provided a 
convenient medium, and a number 
of exchange subscriptions were rec- 
ommended. 


2. Need for research. A recom-. 


mendation was made for a Home 
Conference Committee on Research 
to explore available studies, with spe- 
cial reference to attitudes and moti- 
vation, and to enumerate needed 
research problems. 


3. Need for exploration of inter- 





THREE AREAS 
OF ACTIVITY 


(from page 16) 


Fire Prevention and Home Safety 
Week. 


I’ve looked into a specific plan or 
two, and I wonder if there may not 
be opportunities to look at home 
safety from a longer-range informa- 
tion and education viewpoint. 

Again realizing we’re dealing with 
an already overworked person, can 
we persuade the housewife-of-the- 
future to be more safety conscious 
than her mother or grandmother? It 
is encouraging to find, for example, 
that in our Chicago high schools, 
girls in home economics learn safety 
practices as an integral part of sew- 
ing, cooking, and home decorating 
classes. Girls learn not only to con- 
coct a tasty stew, but also how to 
do it without scalding themselves. 
Perhaps there are other schools in 
the country that are less mindful of 
the future housewife’s role in home 
safety. And if there are, there is 
work to do! 

Here’s an idea which is certainly 
not new, but I’m impressed by the 
fact that experience has shown per- 
sons who have completed a first aid 
course are more likely to have better 
safety attitudes and fewer accidents 


than those who haven’t. Is it possi- 
ble to make first aid training even 
more widespread than it is? 

Perhaps I am talking directly to 
Red Cross people when I make the 
suggestion that block or neighbor- 
hood first aid classes for parents 
could be organized on a wide scale. 
Enlist the interest of a key family in 
the neighborhood to invite their 
neighbors into their home to learn 
first aid. Such a neighborhood party, 
which can rotate month by month, 
might be the motivating urge. This 
idea assumes a sufficient supply of 
first aid instructors from the Red 
Cross or other sources: firemen, 
scout instructors, industry trained 
people, etc. 

I learned that in one of our out- 
standing engineering schools there 
are actually sequences on safety; 
however, in some methods of engi- 
neering the teaching of safety and 
design for home safety depends 
largely upon the individual instruc- 
tor. Can more be done in this field? 
After all, who should be more mind- 
ful of safety than our engineers of 
tomorrow who will design our struc- 
tures and appliances. 

As we look at the many ramifica- 
tions, we can all agree that improve- 
ment in home safety will not come 
easily. It will require imagination 
and hard work. 
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agency cooperation at state and local 
levels. A regional conference on 
home accident prevention involving 
state and local representatives of 
national organizations was suggested 
as a possible start. 

4. Need for more and better in- 
vestigation of the structure and oper- 
ating procedures of various agen- 
cies. Several suggestions for meeting 
this need were made, including the 
preparation of d looseleaf folder of 
brief one-page descriptions, and a 
possible midwinter meeting of agen- 
cies at some central spot. The co- 
operation of the Center for Safety 
Education at New York University 
was extended to facilitate accom- 
plishment of this objective. 


To summarize and close this, let 
me say that investigation, concentra- 
tion, and information and all other 
aspects require workable coordinat- 
ing machinery to be effective. 

Wisely, you have decided to set 
up a “Committee of National Or- 
ganizations”—to explore the means 
of strengthening home safety activi- 
ties through the coordinated efforts 
of interested national organizations. 
Such a committee can be the seed 
that will grow into an effective na- 
tional effort, if all of you will provide 
the necessary nutrients. 

You are the policy makers, the 
steering committee, and the rich 
source of ideas and facts, but I have 
found in my business that matters 
as complicated as home safety re- 
quire a point of centralized staff 
responsibility. Fortunately you have 
that, too, in the National Safety 
Council’s Home Safety Division. 

You in the Home Safety Confer- 
ence have the respect and support 
of all persons interested in home 
safety. Collectively you represent 
millions of people whose joint ef- 
forts, if directed and focused, can 
save many human lives, most of them 
children. 

And what greater work could any 
of us do? 
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By place of occurrence, as can 
be seen from the following pie 
diagram, schools lead in the number 
of reported accidents with 854. 
Homes were second with 741. Of 
course it is pretty certain that 
where school accidents ‘were re- 
ported diligently, home accidents 
were only infrequently reported ex- 
cept when the persons sought medi- 
cal aid. Industrial accidents were 
well reported. 





ONE WEEK ACCIDENT SURVEY 





The following is a preliminary 
report of the one week accident sur- 
vey sponsored by the Health Depart- 
ment during the week of May 1-7. 
The success of this survey was due 
largely to the many volunteer work- 
ers and reporters throughout the 
county. A more detailed analysis 
and report is under way and will 
furnish those working on accident 
prevention with some new Contra 


Costa facts on which to base their % Of Accidents By Location 





programs. 


cidents were reported 


sician or a hospital. 





An amazingly high number of ac- 


all. Less than a third of the total 
were seen by either a private 


Home 
-- 2,156 in 


Industrial 
School 


phy- 


- 34% 
Other & Unknown- 
Rec. & Public 
Street & Hiway - 
- 12% 
- L07% 


This bulletin was published 
by the Contra Costa County, 
2% Calif., health department to 
3%, distribute information about 
78 their survey. 








i Contra Costa County, Calif., 
during one week more home ac- 
cidents occurred in the 5-14 age 
group than at any other age accord- 
ing to an analysis of a survey of all 
accidents in the county which was 
conducted by the Contra Costa 


County Health Department, Mar- 
tinez, Calif., during the week of May 
1-7, 1956. 

According to the 1956 Home 
Safety Inventory report of W. A. 
Ketterer, M.D., assistant health off- 
cer of the health department, the in- 


formation obtained in this survey 
was sent to all groups interested in 
safety to help them plan programs. 
A bulletin Health Headlines above 
was published with this information. 
Further details were included in the 
inside pages. 
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